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~~ - RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


Terus.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both 
the pamphlet and news-paper forms. The pamphlet 
form is paged and folded for binding; making sixteen 
large octavo pages, or 832 pages in a year, with an in- 
dex at the close: and as hitherto, it is exclusively reli- 
cious. It is suited to the wishes of those who have the 
past volumes, and who may wish to preserve a uniform 
series of the work; and also of those who, while they 
have other papers of secular intelligence, wish for one ex- 
clusively religious for Sabbath reading. The news-pa- 
per form contains one page of additional space, which 
is filled with a condensed summary of all the po- 
litical and secular intelligence worth recording. It is de- 
signed especially to accommodate such families as find it 
inconvenient to take more than one Paper; and yet who 
feel an interest, as they should, in whatever concerns the 
Christian and Patriot. Subscribers have the privilege of 
taking which form they please. 

To city subscribers, delivered, 82 50,—To mail sub- 
scribers, $2 in advance; $2 50 if not paid in six months. 


containing 55,000 volumes. The library is perticular- 
ly rich in the departments of Theology and Classic Lite- 
rature. Here we found, among other curiosities, a man- 
uscript of Quintilian, written in the 10th century, from 
which the first edition of his works was primed. Here, 
also, we saw three Latin autographs of Lady Jane Grey, 
in a beautiful character. They are letters to Bullioger, 
written in the years 1551-3. One of the most interest- 
ing curiosities which the library contains, is a curious bas- 
relief of Switzerland, executed, I believe. in plaister, 
which covers a surface of five or six hundred square feet. 
On it are represented in miniature, the mountains, val- 
lies, rivers, lakes, &c., of Switzerland, all according to 
their relative dimensions in height, and superficial ex- 
tent, with their various outlines in exact accordance with 
nature. Here are preserved, moreover, a fine bust of 
Lavater and a portrait of the Reformer Zwingli. 

There are four Reformed Churches in Zurich. The 
Cathedral is a heavy Gothic building ;—large, but of no 
peculiar interest. It is verv ancient. Some suppose it 
to have existed in the times of Charlemagne, in the eighth 
century ; others insist that it was built by Otho the Great, 
in the tenth. We look upon these ancient structures of 
the old world, still bearing the appearance of strength 
and firmness, and, calling to mind our own decaying, 





Agents who are accountable fur six or more copies, will 
le allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per 


short-lived edifices, become somewhat incredulous as to 
their asserted antiquity. If this is put beyond a doalt, 
we then begin to question whether nature herself has wot 


cent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and uthersto whom the | undergone a change since the days of our European th- 
paper is sent, are requested to act as Agents, to whom thers, and become less constant, less stable and endure. 


will be a liberal remuneration for their se1 vices. 
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TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 
No. xvi. 
Zurich :— Town and Canton: —Schaff hausen :— Cataract 
of the Rhine. 

The town of Zurich is pleasantly situated on the Lim- 
mt, just as it issues from the lake. Its situation is some- 
what cramped, however,—the hills on both sides of the 
valley crowding rather closely upon it. ‘Ihe streets are 
sarrow, irregular, and by no means as clean as they 
should be. The population is about 14,000. With Berne 
and Lucerne it shares the honor of being the place of 
meeting of the general Diet of Switzerland ; which holds 
ts sessions in these three cities in rotatiun—two years at a 
ume in each. More attention is given here to education 
and the interests of literature thau in any other place in 
Switzerland ; and it boasts of having produced a consid- 
erable number of distingaished men. Among them, were 
the three Gessners, Lavater and Pestalozzi. It ha3 nu- 
merous institutions of learning, and a valuable library 














com | Proud'temple resists their fierce and*oft repoated attacks, 
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of the elements produce no visible effects ;—that the 


and defies their severest rage: all over Europe ate t be 
found churches that have stood from six to fifteen hundred 
years ; and are still in common, daily use, some hardly 
bearing a mark of age, or a sign of decay. Evidently, 
buildings were then constructed for a stationary popula- 
tion. Ours are intended, when erected, to last but for a 
few, quickly passing years; for the press of a rapidly 
growing population, with its accumulation of power and 
wealth, and its change of taste and habits, will soon 
crowd out the old, and demand new, and more spacious, 
and more elegant structures. This is one of the peculi- 
arities that strike the eye of a stranger in the old world 
with greatest force. Our dwellings, public edifices, and 
cities bear the marks of ephemeral existence—just shot 
up, like mushrooms, of a night, and destined to pass away 
as quickly and suddenly as they have sprung into exist 

ence. In the old world, on the other hand, they have 
the appearance of stability and continnance. They wera 
built by generations that have long since gone by, and 
will serve for many generations yet to come. But this 
is only in keeping with every gn: Spe The same con. 
trast prevails with every thing in the religious, moral, in. 
pte = world as in the artificial and outward. Here, 
every thing is in ress and change ; there, all is fixed 
and stationary. Evils attend both. conditions; yet one 
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can hesitate but for a moment which to prefer. For al- 


though fickleness and inconstancy sometimes mark our | which we stood, beneath a high bank which 


changes, it is the spirit of improvement, which, for the 
most part, dictates and rules, apdamelioration is, in gen- 
eral, the result ; and the slight evils ineideptal to such a 
state of things are not to be named in comparison with 
those of a uftiversaltorpor and inaction. 


In the arsenal of Zurich, are preserved many of the | the high banks of the river, these were its ingredie 
Among them, we saw the | its prominent features. 


ancient armsof Switzerland. 
cross-bow of Tell;—the identice! one, it is said, with 
which he shot the tyrant Gessler. 
half feet long. The bow is of steel, and is of about the 
sume length as the staff or handle. Jt is so stiff that a 
small mechanical apparatus is necessary to bend it. 
Here are also various arms taken from the Austrians and 
French in different engagements and in diflerent centu- 


riee—forming quite an interesting museun. of ancient ar- | 


mour. The arsenal contains, besides, stands of arms for 
30,000 men. 
The promenades in and about Zurich are surpassingly 
rich in fine views. From a number of elevations are 
presented beautiful panoramas of the town, lake, river 
and of the rich country in the vicinity. 
Zurich is the ommual of the Canton of the same name. 
This Canton is one of the largest and nwst important of 
the confederacy. It embraces a territory of 953 square 
miles in extent, and has a population of 224,150. The 
inhabitants are of German origin and speak that language. 
The Canton was the first in Switzerland to renounce the 
Romish religion, and embrace the Protestant creed. 
This great and memorable religious revolution was ef- 
fected mainly through the instrumentality of Zuingli. 
The government, till the revolution of 1830, was some- 
what aristocratic in its features. The constitution was 
then remodeled, and the more offensive principles of the 
government discarded. 
Ihad now got out of the region of Alpine scenery ; and 
as no particular advantages were to be derived from jour- 
neving on foot, other than the superior pleasure general- 
ly in that mode of traveling, I was quite Willing to join 
an American friend, whom [ accidentally met in the 
breakfast room of the inn at Zurich, in taking the Dili- 
gence for Schaffhausen. We accordingly left Zurich at 
12M. ‘The country through which we passed was gen- 
erally well cultivated, but rather sparsely populated, and 
the soil was less fertile than most of the other Swiss low- 
lands. The villages were but few in number and small. 
‘The largest is that of Eglisau, which, however, contains 
nothing worthy of notice, but a fine covered bridge over 
the Rhine. Two orthree miles before arriving at Schaf- 
hausen, we obtained a passing glimpse of the celebrated 
Falls of the Rhine. We reached the town itself at 5 
o'clock, and, after taking a hasty dinner, walked back to 
the Falls. ‘The river, which is here about 150 yaids in 
width, pours down a descent of 70 or SU feet, by four, 
and in some paits of the stream, five successive falls. 
The whole effect was indeed fine ; but in sublimity and 
grandeur, the cataract came yery far short of che anticipa- 
tions which | had been led to form from the description of 
travelers. The stream descends in three divisions. In 
the course of the fall, it strikes against two steep peaks 
of rock which rise outof its bed, and lash it into the most 
furious rage. This is one of the most striking peculiari- 
ties of the fall; the wild and boisterous fury of its des- 
cent occasioned by the rocks which lie in its way. Anoth- 
er peculiarity is, the singular variety of hues which are 
here intermingled in the greatest beauty. The color of 
the stream itself is a rich green; of the foam upon its 
urface, a any white, and of the spray above a deli- 
cate purple, he soft mellow light of a sunset sky fall- 
ing directly upon the foaming waters and reflected back 
co us in these intermingled hues gave [¢ a beauty and 
charm unequalled altogether indescribable. The 
-ontrast of these different features, the fierce demoniac 


It is about two and a} at last, melted into the deep shadows of night, and » 
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inconceivably to the effect. The hour, the Position 





! threw jy 
deep shade over us, contributed also to heighten the) a 


Altogether it was a scene of surpassing interes, 
eifulgence of a sunset sky restung on the face of th. 
ing, spray-decked watérs; the heavy shadow of », 
position, and the reverberated roar of the catarac 
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We lingered till the rich\, ,.. 
egated hues of the cataract, becoming fainter and {,;,,. 
groped our way back tothe town. The inspiration Of th 
scene we had Teft, stil followed mie, and I praised gy 
for the wonders of His works. “ The Lord sitter) y,,, 
the flood ; yea, the Lord sitteth King forever! Give ». 
to the Lord the g'ory due unto Hisname. Sing uni the 
Lord; for He hath done excellent things : this is know: 
in all the earth,” . 

I lett Schaffhausen the next forenoon at 10 o'clock. Ty. 
few hours before leaving, I spent in visiting the dither, 
parts of thetown. The appearance, generaliy, is glo 
and uninviting. It isbuilton very uneven ground. T\ 
streets are irregular, and though paved, not neat orcles 
The buildings, as in other European towns, are crowde: 
together in the closest manner, without yards cr gardens 
They are very deficient in neatness and taste. There ar 
no public edifices of interest. The population is 7,\ii. 
lt is the capital of the Canton of Schuffhausen. 1 
Canton is one of the smallest of the confederacy, its sv- 
perficial extent being but 115 squere miles. The pop». 
lation is 28,000. They speak the German language 
The government is democratic. ‘The religion establish: 
by law is the Reformed. A very few Catholics resié 
within its limits. Indeed, the number of Catholics is i 
creasing by immigration in all the Protestant Cantons. |: 
consequence of the thrifilessness of the Romish Canton 
the inhabitants are compelled to go abroad for subsistene. 
And among the enterprising Protestants, abundance o 
employment is to be found. ‘T’o them, the poor, vegrt- 
ed, indulent Romanists go to become “ hewers of Ww»! 
and drawers of water” to the despised and cast-off her- 
tics. This is another contrast not very favorable to Re- 
inanism; as judged by its tendencies aid efiects. How loo 
shall it be before the blinded, deluded victims of Roms 
oppression shall be madc to see their delusion and be \e! 
to throw off the yoke which is grinding them to the dus 
—degrading them temporally, and ruinin, then eternal: 
ly. May the God of truth and mercy hasten on the day 
of their emancipation! 





For the latell'gencer 
THE ASCRIPTION OF ANGER TO GOD. 


_. Some would have it that God is entirely without pa~ 
sions. According to their notions, it would seem, that |! 
Divine mind is like the face of a well polished mirro:,«" 
the bright expanse of a smooth sea, remaining {or eve", 
in imperturable repose. They say he has establish 
natural laws which evince His displeasure at sin, ab 
warn the sinner of coming indignation ; but tha! 
Himsrlf, He has, in strict truth, no feelings on the sv) 
ject. He treats men as though He had we wings... 
tions, while in fact, He really has none. j 

We do not propose to say all that might be said on th» 
topic ; but hope the following remarks may induce ot 
ers to reflect tor themselves upon the subject. It is ove 
of deep importance ; for it touches the character of Go: 
His character is a pattern to the universe ; it is the m0 
el on which the character of every rational and accou0'- 
able creature ought tobe formed; and the fact, that such 
sentiments as the above are entertained concerning it, 's 
reason sufficient, why we should investigate the subject 
with all the attention we can command. 





sage below, and the soft heavenly radiance above added 


cribed to the Deit,, in ons vi wuee senses. 1u a sense 


It will be argued on all nanus, that agreed may be as- 












; in a bad sense; or in a good sense, 
rely figurative, then He is destitute of 


we a 
rely figurative 


fin a sens® Mad sense, then He has feeling, but it is 
poling» and if in a good sense, it is not malicious, but 


malictous 5 
benevolent, 


and worthy of His holy and perfect charac- 


r is ascribed to the God whom the Bible re- 


ter. 
That ange to ( 
Sage’ se of malicious feeling, no devout person 





lien veuls, 10 ” He who adopts such an opinion, must 
LY Vay aes pad without God, and without hope in the world. 
_ "3 ‘ fur ihe opinion that anger is ascribed to the Deity, 
Dd the its . nse merely figurative, there are many advocates ; 
DD Of the ae a bo know what they are doing, and others, who do 
ed Gry _— Some take this view of the subject in order to di-| 


pol. : ‘ . é 
vest the Deity of all perso val concern in men or things. 
ts ~ 


Try know what they are doing. ‘They wish to eat, 
i, and be merry ; aod to quiet conscience, they make 
» God for themselves, a deity who does not disturb their 
carqusings, nor interrupt their guilty pleasures. Oihers | 
take the same View, 1n order to prove the pertections of 
‘These are they who do not know what they are 
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equally as real, and as fully supported by correct usage. 
Tt ascribes anger to Him inthe sense of a holy and justin- 
dignatioa at sin—which is surely a bevevolent feeling in 
the Divine mind ; for it guards and secures the happiness 
of the universe. Anger in this sense is ascribed to God 
as a necessary part of His moral nature. Heisa perfect 
moral being, if He is avy thing; He must therefore hate 
sin For lim to hate sil, is for Him to prefer holiness 
to sin; and if He did not, His moral imperfection would 
be discovered; anc, as a matter of course, his govern- 
ment instantaneously aud for ever dissolved. It could 
not subsist ! 

Let it not be supposed that anger inthe sense of a ho- 


ly indignation at sin, casts any aspersion on the Divine 
fe) e 


character. When our civil law is grossly violated, do 
we reproach the upright aud patriotic judge who feels in- 
dignant! Do we call the parent wicked aud malicious, 
who loves his child, while yethe hatesthecrime! Nev- 
er; and may notthe Judge and Parent of all the earth do 
right? Let no man think worse of his Maker, than he 
does of his fellow man, in similar circumstances. 

That this is the Bible view of the ascription of anger 
tothe Deity, there can be no doubt. 

‘** Tne Lord heard the voice of your words and was 
wroth,”’ says Moses; and adds, “ the Lord for your sakes 
was angry with me.”” Aaron made a guiden image, and 
* the Lord was very angry with him to have destroyed 
him.” Said the spirit by the voice of Jeremiah—* Shall 
not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?" And 
David said: “ Godis aug: y with the wicked every day.” 
Jehovah has written on the first Table of the moral law, 
“Tama jeclous God." What are we to understand by 
such language ?—that God has no feelings !—that He is 
wholly indifferent ?—that He regards sin no more, than 
does a statue of marble ?—that He is as unconcerned at 
the transgression of His holy law, as is some eastern em- 
peror at the dishonesty and crime commitied on the side 
of the globe opposite io that, on which his own capital 
stands! No! No! ‘The Bible did not intend to ex¢el 
thus in the art of deceiving. It declares in almost every 
form of expression, that Giod is angry with the sinne: 
and who, that receives the Bible as the word of God, is 
it at liberty to affirm or teach that he is not? 

To say that God has no real feelings against sin, is to 
raise up from the dust the God, without passions, of the 
infidel; it is to resuscitate the long forgotten Deity of 
E picurus,—a deity too insensible to {vel, too idle tothink, 
and too careless exher to reward the good, or punish the 
wicked; it dethrones the true God, and elevates wm his 
stead the motionless, passion!ess deity of the indolent 
Hindoo—a God as entirely without feeling and emotion, 
youl, bad, or indiflerem, as is a polar iceberg! and what 
sort of deities are these to govern a moral universe! 
They are no gods. We obey them not. 

The great error of those, who say that God has no 





Blouy pe They conceive that if augeriu any sense, be as- 
d. Th cribed to God as a real state of mind, he must be imper- 
sAbere fect; he cannot, they think, ow angry in sin, , and yet 
Lletaas be a perfect Deity Their o yject is to clear his charac- 
“ ver from this supposed aspersion ; and they argue in the 
ov following manner: certain members of the human body 
ae are, in the Scriptures, ascribed to the Divine Being; but 
oat it caunot be supposed that He is actually possessed of 
Farr rhe for that could be to suppose Him ia So 
fan ; is anger ascribed to God; but it cannot be supposed He 
lished is, in any case, really angry ; for that would be to sup- 
ae ose Him imperfect; therefore, the ascription of wrath 
i wo the Deity, like the ascription of particular meinbers of 
ay hb the human body, must be in a sense mer ly fizwrative. 
deities To this reasoning we are compelled wholly to object. 
woe It transforms the Deity toa mere statue; it robs Him et 
aia woral character, and even strips the Bible of every par- 
al ticle of sense. For if God’s wrath be mere figure, then 
a God's love and mercy and patience and justice are mere 
yi figure for the same reason, and by the same law of inter- 
10 Ro. pretauon. For example : the Bible says, God is angry 
Whe with the wicked ; but this, according to those against 
mish whose reasoning we argue, is merely figucative : i, e. the 
se led sirict meaning of the words “God is angry with the 
er wiched, IS, God is no! angry with the wicked. Carry 
ae this wut. Ihe ible says, God is full of compassion ; but 
oF this is merely figurative. God is merciful; but this is 
merely figurative. He is just; that is mere figure. He 
is love; tis merely figurative. In this way we prove 
that God has neither compassion, nor mercy, nor justice, 
| bur benevolence! His moral character is gone ; and the 
D. principles of interpretation are gune ; and the bible is 
™ become an ery: which every fanatic, and every im- 
oe poster, aud every heretic, nay interpret as he pleases! 
ogy And is the Bible to be sacriticed thus! It is our rule 
nd of life and manners. It is the pillar of the world’s safe- 


bed ty. We hang our hopes of immortality upon it. If we 
part with the Bible we part with our birthright; we part 


F with our knowledge of God; we par. with the blessed 
+4 and heart-sustaining assurance that we are the objects of 
: His kind providence and Jove! How shall we preserve 
these, but by preserving the Bible? and how shall we 
this preserve the Bible, but by preserving ihe principles of 
“4 interpretation? If these go, the Bible goes with them; 
a ul i bereave me of my Bible, then J am bereaved. 
* ut we most gladly abandon this fearful view of the | 
od- subject, for another, which does less violence to our hopes 
A and feelings, and, as we think, vindicates in a loflier tove, 
ich and by a stricter logic the sublime perfections of the God- 
head. 
7 This view is at hand. It ascribes anger to God, not 


in a malicious sense —not in the sense of those fickle and 
capricious passious that ebb and flow iu the fluctuating 


feelings, takes its rise in the mistaken notion that He can- 
not hate sin, and yet be a perfectly immutable and holy 
| Being. but is it noi plain, that it He be mutable when 
| He hates, He must be mutable also, when He lors? and 


‘does it not commend itself to our understanding, that God, 


}as a perfect moral Being, must abhor sin to prove Him- 
self holy? lt is of no availto say, if anger in the 
'sense above <lefined be a real state in the Divine mind, 


| God niust be imperfeet; for it is evident, that if it were 


| no!, His moral impertection would be abundantly mani- 
fest to the universe, and His throne overturned the same 
hour. Is it said, if the Deity be truly the subject of an- 
ger, He must be unhappy ! Thentocompare great things 
with snail; how much would the waters of the ocetn 
be diminished, if you were to lift, from their imme ase 
surface, as inuch as would adhere to the point of a nee- 
idle! Or huw uiuch poorer would the proprietor Oo, one 
hundred miiilions be, if there was taken trom one of his 
guineas a parucie a swali as those that float on a sun 


aod perturoed bosons of men; bvutin another sense—one | beain! Or what general, ou tue eve vi a grsat battle, ou 
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which the happiness of millions lepended, would feel his | 
happihess impaired by being obliged to punish 2 single 
deserter, who had conspired to take his general's life and | 
give victory to the enemy ? Who does not know that it 
is the eve of such a battle! ‘The Lord of hosts Hinr- | 
self is leading forth His armies to victory! The happi- | 
ness of a boundless universe is ut stake’ Phe simmer be- 
trays his God! Think you, will the perfect blessedness | 
of an Infinite Being be dwindled down to misery, if He 
abhor the base traitor, as an independem and holy Jeho- | 
vah ought to abhor all, who subvert His throne, and plot | 
conspiracies against His life, and the happiness of His 
universe? I tell you nay; if He could feel commplacen- 
cy towards such traitors, He might be unhappy, but not 
till then. 2 | 

With holy reverence does it become us to speak cf the | 
great and fearful name, the Lord our God. | 
find Him out to perfection. Lnto the awful secret of His | 
inind, no created spirit shall ever penetrate. Myriads of | 
intelligences, higher tham we, serround Him: but they | 
stand afar off, gazing ow His glory, but presuming never, 
with presumptoous hand, to uncever the sacred nmryste- | 
ries of the Great Unknowr ! Let us, who are of inferior | 
mould, draw near with trembling. His mimitable per-| 
fections are beyond our ken; bat we must believe Him, | 
28 He has revealed Himself to be—a God hating sin, | 
and loving righteousness; a Gad angry with the wicked | 
every (day. ’ 


OBITUARY. 


Dizo—at Somers, Conn., Aug- 17th, 1336, Rev. Am- 
brose Edson, in the 39th year of his age. 

This servant of Christ has fallen, in the midst of use- 
fulness, amd gone to an early grave. When death in- 


vades the sanctuary, and removes an excellent minister 


io the land of eternal silence, it is not strange that the 
Christian’s bosom heaves with deep serrow. 

Though the early removal of this servant.of the Lord, 
from his earthly labors, is a deeply alflictive event to 
the community, as well as his bereaved family and rela- 
saves; yet we have reason to rejoice, in his release from 
severe an protracted suflerings, and entrance upon eter- 
nal rest in heaver. ‘Though he was highly useful in 
the Church militant, yet we believe he has been removed 
toa sphere ef greater usefulness, in the kingdom of ever- 
lasting glory. 

When he was about eghteen years of age, he became 
2 hopeful subject of renewing grace ; and trom that time 
his mind was strongly inclined to the work of the gospel 
He rested not, until he commenced the pre- 
paratory studies. He received his Theological educa- 
tion at the Seminary in Princeton, N.J. Seon alter re- 
ceiving licence to preach the gospel, he was ordained 
over the First Trinitarian Chur¢h and Society in Brook- 
lyn, Conn. He was subsequently installed over the 
Third Congregational church and society in Berlin, 
Conn. Declining health, occasioned by his great and in- 
cessant labors in the work of the ministry, obliged him | 
to retire from his pastoral charge, and commence the | 
work of an author. His labors in the ministry were 
blessed with several special seasons of revival. He was 
instrumental in the hopeful conversion of many souls. 
He bas left a lasting memorial in the hearts ot the peo- 
ple with whom he labored as a minister, and will con- 
tinue to live, in their aflectionate remembrance. 

Daring the decline of his health, till within a few | 
months of his decease, he sent forth. into the community, | 
several publications, which have been well received, aud 
witl exert an influence upon the werld, calculated to} 
leaa sinners to repentance, which, we believe, will be felt 
'y ur!born generations. When he could no longer wield | 
he pe.n for the promotion of Christ's glory, the advance- | 
nent of piety in the church, and the conversion of sin- 

ers, it was a severe trial to him. It cost him a power- 
il struggle, q re‘wwquish his useful labors. For five| 


minstry. 





' 


j|have said notuch more, during his languishme 


of God” seemed “to rule in his heart.” 


‘sweet, and coustant peace pervaded his soul. f,, _ 


We cannot | others. 


‘clasped his bands, and seemed to be in prayer. The 
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months, he was unable to speak a loud word. Hey 
‘timid 


not been for the loss of his voice, and the difficor* 
utterance. But duritig the whole of the time hi 7< 
rested on God,—was calm and peaceful. The “ re 
© Worle: 
said lie, “* would not tempt me to part with the »... 
ment I experience, in leaving my family, and a}! we; 
terests in tne hands of God.” “With cheerful rec,” 


tion he committed all into the hands of his hea,.., 


Father. During the whole period of bis languisip, san 


tong time previous te his death, it is believed tha ,. 


cloud passed over his mind. He was patient and 


missive. He felt the influence, and exhibited the po, 
er of that gospel, which le so suecessfull y preached : 
He looked forwasd to the time When he yy. 
exchange worlds, with the utmost composure. He »». 
posed entire confideuce in his heavenly Father. «} 

1 a blank card,” said he, “I should be willing tw hay. 
God write my destiny upon it as he pleased.” — He se, 
ed ulso to have a deep and abiding sense of his wy. 
thiness as a sinner. He said * it would be right, shoo\y 
lre be a cast away.” * That if saved, it would be 
through the mercy of God.”” When asked by his jy. 
loved partner, what should be done with their childrey, 
he said “Edo not know; I must leave it with Prov. 
dence to decide.” Concerning his only sou he sid, 
“were he pious, [know what I should wish to hay, 
done with him.” When she remarked “that a doubje 
weight of care would rest upon her”— He replied, “ Re- 
member what brother L. seid, about that cultig cur. 
You must not indulge that culling care; perform pre- 
sent duty, and leave the rest with God.” A few days 
before his departure from the scenes of earth, as he was 
rapidly sinking under his disease, his wife, who watched 
over him with the atmost fidelity and tenderness, ashe’ 
him if he could contpose his mind, so as to pray daily. 
He replied, --O yes: many times a day,—I feel thar! 
have communion with God, every day.”  “* Wheu with 
my eyes shut, fam thinking of the glory of God, ani 
the blessedness ef a future state, I often feel that theres 
nothing to hinder my flying away.” “QO! ii seenis as 
if eternity would be too short to praise God enough. 0! 
to bask in the eternal sunshiae of God forever!” The 
last day of his life was spent in extrenie suffering. 
W ben it was remtarked to him, “ that our Saviour suller- 
ed so ntuch for our sins, that it drew forth great drops «! 
blood, and that his sufferings were not like those,” 
replied, ‘OQ no: these are not the sufferings of Gethsem- 
ane. 

A few hours previous to his death, he took leave of his 
beloved family, in a most tender and affectionate 120 
ner. When his youngest child, a bittle girl two year 
ott, caine to him in his distress, and with aifectiouat 
concern said, *dedr futher ;? he reached forth bis han, 
took hold of her, and with a placid simile, said to her, 
“Father's dear daughter; the blessmg of the God # 

2cob reston you, my child —Yes, God will bless you, 
—and casting a look of melting tenderness upon his be- 
loved wife, continued, “He will be the Father of te 
futherless, and the God of the widow.” In ¢ simila 
manner he bade an aflectionate farewell to his other chi!- 
dren; charging them to repent of sia, and prepare for 
heaven,—and also to other friends around him, thanhinz 
them most affectionately for all their kindness. He then 
took his companion by the hand, and tenderly reminded 
her of that precious passage of scripture, ‘“ Leave thy 
fatherless children, I will preserve dom alive ; and let 
thy widows trust in me.” He then closed his eyes, and 


scene was truly éverwhelming. Soon after, the inquiry 
was made to him, “Have you the presence of the 52 
viour!”” He replied, “ Yes, O how I wish I could talk. 


His mind was clear, and bright, during the last con flict 
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~~, peace pervaded his soul. As his dissolution 
and ie a — asked if he was sensible of his near- 
appr death ;—he said * Yes.” * Does all look bright 
pess "Yes." About fifteen minutes before he 


‘stress seemed to abate and he turned over up- 


j 336 


pis Redeemer. 
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nd sunk calmly to.rest, upon the bosom of | 
“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the | 
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manner and such morulity, and the gospel characters of 
truth, so great, so striking, so perfectly inimitable, that 
its inventor would be still more astonishing than its hero. 
A PARTING GIFT 
TO A CHRISTIAN FRIEND. 


This is the tide of a beautiful lithe book published by 





right, for the end of that man is peace.” Who, in 
) ° * . . 4 
u w of the closing scene of this excellent mau's life, 
vie 


does Bot exclaim, - — . 
ys, and let my last end be like his.”—Con. Obs. 
tvu- 


A CONFESSION OF ROUSSEAU, 
A PHILOSOPHICAL UNBELIEVER. 





| confess that the majesty of the scriptures astonishes 
we. that the sanctity of the gospel speaks to my heart. 
View the books of the philosophers with all their poup, 
what a littleness have they whea compared with this! 
|s it possible that a book, at once so sublime and simple, 
<hould be the work of men ? Is it possible that he whose 
,istory it records, should be himself 2 mere man?—Is 
this the style of an enthusiast, er of an ambitious secta- 
ry? What sweetness, what purity in his manuers! 
hat aflecting grace in his iustructions! what elevation 
in his maxims! what profound wisdom in his discourses! 
what presence of mind, what delicacy and what justness 
in his replies ? what empire over his passions! Where 
is the man, where is the philosopher who knows how to 
act, to suffer, and to die, without weakness and without 
ostentation When Plato paints hisimaginary just man 
covered with all the ignominy of guilt and deserving all 
the honors of virtue, he paints Jesus Christ in every 
stroke of his pencil! their semblance is so strong that all 
the fathers have perceived it, and that it is not possible to 
mistake it. What prejudices, what blindness must they 
have who dare to draw a comparison between the son of 
Sophroniseus and the soa of Mary! What distance is 
there between the one and the other! As Socrates died 
without pain and disgrace, he found no difficulty in sup- 
porting his character to the end, and if this easy death 
had not shed a luster on his life, we might have doubted 
whether Socrates with all his genius, was any thing but 
a sophist. They say that he invented morality. Oth- 
ers before him had practised it, he only said what they 
had done, he only read lessons on theirexamples. Aris- 
tides had been just before Socrates explained the nature 
of justice. _ Leonidas had died for his country before Soc- 
rates made it the duty of men to love their country. 
Sparta had been temperate belore Socrates praised tem- 
perance. Greece had abounded in virtuous men before 
be defined virtue. But where could Jesus have taken 
amoug his countrymen that elevated and pure morality 
of which he alone furnished beth the precept and exam- 
ample? The most lofty wisdom was heard from the 
bosom of the most furious fanaticism; and the sim- 


plieity of the most heroic virtues honored the vilest of | subject next in order. 


all people. The death of Socrates, serenely philosophi- 
sing with his friends, is the most gentle that one can de- 
sire; that of Jesus expiring in torments, injured, derided, 
reviled by a whole people, is the most horrible that one 
can fear. When Soerates takes the poisoned cup he 
blesses him who presents it, and who at the same time 


weeps. Jesus, in the midst of a horrid punishment, : 


prays for his enraged executioners. Yes, if the life and 
death of Socrates are those of a philosopher, the life and 
death of Jesus Christ are those of a God. . Shall we say 
that the history of the gospel is invented at pleasure ! 
My friend, itis not thes that men invent, and the actions of 
Socrates, concerning which no one doubts, are less aitest- 
ed than those of Jesus Christ. After all, this is shifting 
the Witficulty instead of solving it, for it would be more 
inconceivable that a number of men should forge this 
book in concert, than that one should furnish the subject 
of it. Jewish authors would never have devised such a 


‘Let me die the death of the right- | London edition, and for sale by our booksellers. 


| 


Messrs. Van Nostrand & Dwight, of New York, from a 
It is 
made up of selected short pieces of prose and poetry 


{upon these three general subjects:-—The Sentiments of 


| Parting Friends; The Pleasures and Sorrows of Mem- 
ory and Association; The Consolations of those who are 
separated. We think it is well adapted to the object for 
which it was designed; which is denoted by its title. 
We quote at present a single extract. 


Farewell to the land of inv birth, 

Farewell to the friends of my heart, 

Farewell, —though we meet not again upon earth, 
Never circle again round the dear social hearth, 
Your memory ne‘er shall depart. 


When far distant I think of you all, 

When J] muse on my own native land, 

When the tears of regret and affliction may fall, 
One hope shall my spint and courage recall, 
And my leart shall be stayed on my God. 


The hope that in his blessed land, 

A birth-place tar better than this, 

We may yet meet again, and in one happy band, 
Encircling the throne of our Father may stand, 
And dwellin the fullness of bliss. 





LETTER 
ro tuk Rev. S. S. Jocetyy, 
of the Executive Committee 
uf the American Anti Slavery Society. 

Dear Sir,—As it is no secret that you are the author 
of the communication in the Religious Intelligencer ot 
August Gth, animadverting on a sermon preached by me 
in my ewn pulpit not long before, you will net hold me 
guilty of any dmpropricty in addressing my reply to you 
by name. My reason for so doing is, 1 wish your rea- 
ders and mine to understaod that the seatiments of your 
article are the sentiments aot of an obscure and irrespon- 
sible individual, but of ove who stands high among the 
recognized aud official leaders of the Anti Slavery Agi- 
tation in this laud. 

I begin by sketching the outline of the sermon on 
which your structures are offered, 

ln the progress of a series ef strmons om the. Deca- 
logue, it so happened that ou the Sabbath evening after 
the fourth of July, the eighth commandment was the 
Our customary annual contribu- 
tion in aid of African Colonization, not having been re- 
ceived, | announced nry ateption to ask for it that eve- 
ning, aud at the same time to discuss the eighth Com- 
mandinenut, ** with a special reference to property in la- 
bor.” The tain of thought in the discourse, -afier a 
brief introduction, was as tullows, 

1. Labor is a commodity, bought and sold like any 
other article of value; and as such it is to be regarded 
in this discussion. 

2. By a law of nawwre, labor is the property of the las 
borer. 

3. This law is sometimes suspended in appearance, 
when il is nol suspended in fact. Inthe case of the child, 
whose labor tll a certain specified age is always at the dis- 
posal of his parents, there is vo violation or suspension of 
this law. Phe relation which involves this subjection 
of the child’s labur to the control of the parent, ig jnsti- 
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tuted by the author of nature for the beneut of the child ; 
and all the child’s labor is a most inadequate compensa- 
tiva, not only for the benefits which the ciild receives, but 


even for the labor and expense which the parent be-| 


stows. So in the case of an apprentice whose labor is 
the property of his master,—his labor has been svl:d to 
the master for a consideration. So in the cases of an 
insolvent debtor, ** held to service” by the laws of some 
countries fur the benefit of his creditor—ot a pauper in 
the work-house —of a criminal in the penitentiary :—the 
law in taking possession of the labor of these men, takes 
it because it +s theirs, and not because it is aot. 

4. This law of nature, by which labor is the property 
of the laborer, caunot be set aside without the violation of 
nulural right, —which is sin. Suppose a statute were 
enacted to prevent laborers here in Connecticut from get- 
ting a fair equivalent for their labor,—tixing a low tarifi 
of prices for the various kiuds of work, twenty-five cents 
a day for agricultural laborers, fifiy cents a day for me- 
chanics,—and compelling the lavoring man to give his 
labor for those prices ;—that would be sip. It would be, 
the State stealing from one class of its citizens to give to 
another class. Or if instead of a statute enacted by the 
legislature, there is a combination among eniployers to 
bring down the price of labor, and by tne terrors of star- 
vation, to coerce the laborers into submission,—the samme 
sin is committed, the laboring men are plundered. Nor 
is the sin materially different when the cormnbination is on 
the other side. ‘be combination of laburers, to raise 
the price of their labor above its reai and natural vaiue 
in the market, is just as inuch a violation of the eighth 
commandment, as the combination of employers to bring 
down the price below its real value. 

5. The right of the laborer is not a right to all that 
may seem to he the nesuuv of his labor, but only a tight 
lo the vALuE of his labor. ‘The masons, the carpenters, 
the painters, and the hod-carriers, by whose united labor 
a building has been erected, have no right to demand the 
building itself as theirs, on the ground that their labor 
has created it. The architect by whose genius and judg- 
ment it was planned—the contractor or master buiider by 
whose sagacity and ceaseless attention the workmen 
were 80 superintended and directed that their labor be- 
came profitable—the capita.ist by whose funds the ma- 
terials were provided, and the laborers and their families 
were fed and made comfortable during the progress of 
the work—must all come in for their share in the value 


at their own disposal, but that the exertion of their, 
ties shall in no wise redound to their advantage. " — 
is simply stealing. ‘The system is a system of ;),," 


‘Lhe INDIVIDUAL MASTER Of slaves, on the other feos 
may regard his slaves as having a right to the uli \,,.’ 
jof their labor, and may actually treat them in th») - 
| spect and in every other respect according to the |ay , 
‘love. ‘This is not impossible to be supposed 
| ten actually occurs. 

The whole guilt of the system then, does not j» gi;,, 
ses come down upon the individual master. ‘jg jyc, 
that it does, 1s to outrage common sense, and to do \,. 
lence to the Scriptures. 

All who uphold the system, all who, by any vol). 
'ry agency, hinder the abolition of the system, bea; i) 

uilt. 

Those who bear a suitable testimony against the .. 
tem, and use their influence, as they have Opportuniiy 
to enlighten and reprove the oppressor and to reiieve ;), 
oppressed, are clear from this sin. 

It is no news to you that I feel myself sacredly boyy) 
to testify, on all fit occasions, against the system of s)9. 
very allowed in these United States, avd against the jp. 
numerable crimes which necessarily grow out of that sys. 
tem. Nor is it news to you that [| feel myself equal) 
bound to testify on all ft occasivns against the sy sey, 
of disorganizing principles and reckless agitation, wii) 
which you are connected as a leader of the Ameticx; 
Anti Stavery Society. In pursuing this course, | ay 
so unfortunate as to put myself between the Opposing 
fires of two furiously contending parties, and to mak. 
myself equally obnoxious to both. Southern lovers of 
oppression hate me, and if they had me in their power, 
would hang me, as an abolitionist. Anti Slavery agiic- 
tors pour out their wrath upon me as ‘an ¢cclesiastica 
defender of slavery.” I look upon both parties as in 
the wrong; and by all my obligations as a citizen, au! 
es a teacher of christian truth and duty, I am boul 
to resist them both with all the weapons of my wariev. 

When I speak of the * disorganizing principles’ of the 
Anti Slavery agitators, I do not mean such principles a 
that slavery is sinful and ought to be abolished, or thst 
all men have an equal rightto the protection aad \enet's 
of government, or that ail men ought to do to others as 
they would that others should do to them. I mean such 
principles as these—the principle that all the Jaws by 


, hay it uf. 





which has been created. 

6. The value of lator is not subject to arbitrary regu 
lation by human arrangements, but is determined, just as 
the value of every other commodity is determined, by 
laws existing in the nature of things. ‘The value of la- 
bor is: just what the labor can be sold for in a fair and | 
open market. It is determined chiefly— as the value of | 
other com nodities is determi.ed—by the ratio between | 
the demand and the supply. Legislation and combina- 
ticn can affect the price; but neither legislation nor 
combination, nor both together can directly change the 
value. If any are not prepared to perceive the truth of 
this proposition, it can only be said that this is not the 
place to discuss the laws by which the relative value of 
commodities is governed. Those who cannot see how 
the world turns round can believe that it does turn round, 
because the proposition is testified to them by men wor- 
thy of credit. So of this proposition. 

These views (it was rematked,) hi/p us to one illustra: | 





which slavery is recognized aud upheld are, in the sich 
of God, null end roid :—the principle that the degraded 
and barbarous black population of the South ought {0 | 
“imme. ately exfranchised,” without regard to prebable or cer- 
tain c nsequences, and without inqui y concerning their fi'ncss 
patiake tnt c respo. sibilities «f equal citize. svip ix the republic: 
—the principle that every man who sustains the relatwn of 4 
mastcr of slaves, iso be instant y escluded from the gosp | mums 
try and from the cumpusnion «f Christians, wi hout inquiring ow 
he came in 0 that relation, or huw  ¢ is performing its du ies: avd 
finally, the principle that the propri to ship of the soil tivous'- 
out the whole slacckolding region, belongs in equity to the slaves 
No principles more revolutionary, or more directly ® 
war with the interests of society, are inculcated by 2) 
party, political or religious, among all the pariies that 
divide and agitate the land. Such is my serious convic- 
tion. 

So when I speak of the ‘system of reckless agitation’ 
with which you have connected yourself, I do not mean 
the discussiun of the injustice ais im policy of slavery,— 


tion of the moral character vf the sytem of Slavery ex-| vor the effort w enlighten the public mind by the press,— 
isting in the United States, anid my at the same Lime ena-| nor the demand that slavery be abolished,—nor the ral- 
ble us to discriminate between the moral character of the sing of funds by voluntary associations to pay for prin 
system and the necessary morel chercet:r of individua: | ing and circulating books and papers,—nor the combina- 
masters of slaves. tion of efforts to raise the free colored people from their 

The system is one the theory of which, annihilates | intellectual, moral and social degradation. But | 0 
the property of the laborer in his own labor. It de-| mean such proceedings as the attempt to put down pre- 
clares respecting two millions of the inhabitants of the judice by defiance and irritation; and :he attempt to ex- 


land, not only chat their productive agewcy shall not be j cute the colored people by continually telling them of 
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tacy) <7 “ries and their rights; and the attempt to coerce 
It be i pevolent association, and every literary or theo- 
Qing. re ‘nstitution into some sort of auxiliary relation to) 
han gical t Slavery Society; and the attempt to stir up pu- | 
Value a a tend with their instructors aud to denounce | 
Mat ry ils 2. ee the attempt to make the people of New Eng- 
law y be eve that their ministers are in favor of slave-| 
rit of. Jao nd the attempt to thrust in some itinerant lectu- | 
ny = every parish, and into every pulpit, in violation | 
ait rr; ox .siastical order, and in contempt of the feelings of | 
IUsist wh ja people, wherever a factious minority can be| 
lo vip. we to demand his admission, and to enforce the de 
4 with threats of displeasure and secessiou. In 
Muay re I mean that whole policy which seems to proceed 
” on the idea that to abhor and execrate slaveholders is the 
niet end of man, and which seems to regard every in- 
pe SVs rest in the church and in the commonwealth, as of no 
Uuiliy a weight than a feather, in comparison with the 


mor é ° — 
vreat object of getting subscribers to the Anti Slavery 


constitution. If some such policy as this is vot charac- 
teristic of your Society, then [ have much mistaken the 
irit and scope of its proceedings. 

Do not suppose that I regard all the friends or members 
ofthe Anti-Slavery Society as distinctly entertaining the 
principles, or as intending to uphold and carry out the pol- 
ev, of which I have spoken. On the contrary | know 
that many of these men deplore, as truly as I do, the vi- 
oleace and recklessness of this system of agitation. By 
«me such men I have been more than once solicited to 
ein your Society for the sake of helping to reform its op- 
erations. 1 know too that many Anti-Slavery men re- 
pudiate with horror the agrarian and revolutiouary prin- 
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but in the regular course of justice. 





ciples above mentioned. Particularly I have supposed, 
te heretofore, that the principle which makes over the soil 
re of the Southern States to the slaves as their just inheri- 
- tance, was probably peculiar to Mr. Garrison and those 
hy who receive all their faith from his dictation. Till 1 saw 
aw your formal vindication of the principle, 1 did not sup- 
" pose you capable of entertaining it. But when a minis- 
er of the gospel, and that minister a leading member in 
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complain, if he finds himself hung up on the yard- 


arm !" 
You complain, not that Mr. Garrison was misrepresen- 


ted, bue that the tendency of this language was to “ex- 
cite mobs against abolitionists.” I deny that my lan- 
guage had such a tendency. The man who undertakes 
to reduce agrarianism to practice on board an East-In- 


diaman, is hung apon the yard-arm not by Lynch-law, 


Mr. Garrison and 
Mad. Darusmont have a constitutional right to propose 
and discuss whatever theories they please for the more 
equitable division of property -—while they confine them- 
selves to theory, they are only liable to be denounced as 
incendiaries; but the moment any man attempts to re- 
duce such theories to practice, there is no need of mobs to 
counteract the proceeding, the court, the jury, the sher- 
iff are sufficient. 

Your main argument in vindication of the principle, 
seems to be this. The planter, by means of the labor of 
his slaves, becomes the produccr and possessor of great 
weaith; therefore the wealth produced belongs to the 
slaves. You say thai in the new States, “a good set of 
hands will raise enough cotton in three years to pay for 
ithe entire investment of their purchase, and the whole 
plantation land.” You say that the land which costs 
S1U0U, requires for its cultivation, slaves to the value of 
$3000. ou infer that ifthe profits of the concern at the 
end of three years, pay for the whole investment ; then 
the labor of the slaves has not only repaid the $1000 
which the land cost, but also the 83000 which the slaves 
cost;—so that at the end of three years the slaves have 
not ouly acquired an equitable title to the plantation, but 
have furthermore brought their master in debt to them 
to the amount of three times ghe value of the planta- 
tion. 

Permit me now to ask, what is this argument, more 
than a reiterated assertion of the principle—the agrarian 
principle—that the labor of human hands is the only pro- 
ductive agency, and that therefore all the wealth in soci- 
ciety belongs of right to the operatives. Permit me pe- 





remptorily to deny this principle. Ideny that the wealth 
produced on a cotion plantation is produced solely by the 
labor of the slaves. The soil produces some thing. The 
capital employed in the shape of buildings and other im- 
rrovements, in the shape of implements, machinery, &c- 


the Exeeutive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, seriously undertakes to vindicate such a princi- 
ple, it is time to think of it. 

The passage in my serinon in which I adverted to this 
principle, was in the illusiration of the fifth proposition, I 
pamely, that the right of the laborer is not a right to all| produces something The intelligence, enterprise and skill 
that may seem to be the result of his labor; but only to} of the manager, produces something. You see then that. 
ihe value of his labor. I had in my eye the agrarianism | the wealth produced on the plantation, results from the 
of the day, which teaches the operative to believe that | concurrent agency of lgnd, capital, good managemen: and 
all wealth comes from his azency alone; and that there-| manual labor. Your whole argument then is good for 
fore every thing which other men get is so much unjust- | nothing. Ifyou ask what the land - the capital—the man- 
ly taken from his earnings. I adverted to the erection | agement could produce, without the labor; I ask in re- 
ofa building as an instance of the creation of value ; and | ply, What could the labor do without the land, without 
[thought 1 made it clear that the value created is not! the capital, or without the intelligence and enterprise 
the product of manual labor alone, but the product of the | that directs it? 
coveurrent action of capital, intelligence, and enterprize} I was told a few days ago that you and several other 
with labor. Atthat moment the extravagant and inflam- | gentlemen have gained within a year, $50,000 each by 
matory doctrine preached by William Lloyd Garrison | buying aad selling * city lots” in New Haven. ‘The sto- 
tothe fee people of color in Philadelphia, New York | ry is no doubt exaggerated ; but it is not incredible, and 
anl other cites,”’ flashed npon the mind of the speaker. | if it were true it need not imply any thing dishonorable on 
“Look at this false principle,” I exclaimed without a| your part. Suppose then that the story is true; what 
mowent of premeditation, * as it has been applied to one | does it amount to? Simply to this. You bay one 
particularly agitated subject. I know the man who in! man’s potato-patch, and another man’s corn-field, dnd 
addressing assemblies of colored people, has told them | another’scow-pasture, and hire a few laboring men to take 
that the whole. southern country belongs of right to the | away the fences, to do the ploughing and digging by 
blacks, inasmuch as they have paid for it over and over | which new streets are laid out, and to plant a few eluis 

again with their painful toil. What right has such a! and maples ; yeu hire come other person to make a litho- 
wad to complain, if he finds himself denounced as an in- | graphic wap ;—and belwld! you grow rich faster than a 
cendiary ? Ifa man. harrangues the crew of a richly | cotton-plavter. Suppose now the plea should be sét up 
‘reighted vessel, and tell them that all this wealth has! by the operatives eke pulled down the fences, - 

the 


yurchases, and by the mechanic who 
! while they have | made your lithographic maps, that all thig + production 
and suffering on the deep, and urges them | of wealth” resulted simply from *'yeir ‘spor, and that the 

their own—what right car he to | 850,000 belongs of righ** | nem, What oval you think 








been procured, by their toils and exposures, and that on | ded the strecis, and planted the trees, and staked 
XS arrival at port it will pass unjustly into the hands of a | lots, on your several 
man who has taken his ease at home, 

toiling 
therefore to take it as 
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# such a plea? I should think that they were afguin 
with you on your own principles. If the report to which 
{ have referred is vot altogether a fabrication, I cannot 
but thiok that you will soon be too rich to teach agra- 
rianism, 

Another argument you derive from the practice of let- 
ting out afarm on shares, which is common in some parts 
of the country; and you ask, How soon, if half the pro- 
ducts of the plantation were given w the slaves, would 
the slaves possess more than the value of the plantation 
itself? I answer, The man who takes a farm on shares, 
in any part of the country, is not a mere operative, but a 
farmer ; he must bestow upon the farm something more 
than his physical strength ; his prudence, his knowledge 
of business, and his economy aud skill in management, 
must be brought to bear very effectually, or be will be 
turned out starving and shiftless at the end of the first 
year. If there are plantat.ons at the South, the whole 
management of which is committed to slaves, the own- 
ers having no more concern with them than the oorthern 
capitalist has with a farm which he has leased to a good 
farmer; there certainly yout reasoning adinits of a co- 
gent application. 

You seem to frame a third argument upon the fact— 
which I will presume to be correctly stated—that in the 
city of New Haven, the amount paid for labor every five 
years, exceeds the value of all the real and personal es- 
tate in the city. From this you would have us infer that 
every five years of labor on the part of the slaves, is not 
only equal in value to the whole wealth, moveable and 
immovable, of the slave holding region, but actually gives 
the slaves an equitable title to the possession of all that 
wealth. In i!lustration of the nature of this argument, I 
suggest the following considerations. 

1. A similar statement might be made respecting the 
amount paid for rent, for interest of capital, for insurance, 
and for the support of government. What is paid for 
these objects would buy out the city as often as once in 
ten years. ‘These things are as necessary to society as 
manual labor; and the gross revenue of the South is as 
truly liable to pay the charge of these things as it is to 
pay the wages of labor. 

2. Auother parallel statement might be made respect- 
ing expenditures for the sustenance of the population.— 
The wealth consumed in the families of New Haven 
would be sufficient, if not consumed, to buy the whole 
city probably oftener than once in five years. Yet though 
the value of the whole city is thus eaten up once in five 
years, the city itself remains unconsumed, nor is it made 
over to the farmers and manufaturers in payment for 
food and clothing. 

3. in like manner, though the amount paid for labor 
every five years equals the total wealth of the city at 
any given moment of the period, the real estate and the 
accumulated capital do not pass into new hands so of- 
ten. Capitalists and operatives do not change places 
quite so requently evenhere. ‘The lands, houses. ships, 
stocks, &c. are owned from year to year, and from one 
fifth year to another, by substantially the sane body of 
men. Death makes some changes, misfortune some, en- 
terprise and skill in business some ; but the body is not cast 
down at the end of five years and another body put up in 
its place. 

What then becomes of the wages of labor? By far 
the greater portion goes to feed and clothe the laborers and 
their fiumilies, to pay for the occupancy of the houses 
they live in, to pay for medicines and medical atten- 
dance when they are sick, and to pay their part of the 
expenses of government. A much smaller portion goes 
for articles of luxury and enjoyment, for the education 
of their children, for the support of religious institutions, 
and for works of charity. Another small part is accu- 
mulated by a few to provide against future misfortune 
and the dependence of old age, and by still fewer with 
the design of transferring themselves from the class of 
operatives to the class of capitaiis‘¢ 


. wee, 
m your State 


5. There is, if 1 mistake not, a fallacy 
ment. You speak of “artisans and behaes” ‘ 
whose labor every five years equals in value 
_ wealth of the eity. But do you not overlook the fac; the 
the laboring artisan receives pay not for his strength « 
ly but also for his skill? The carpenter ear. te 
than the mere wood-chopper. The mason eargs , 
‘than the carrier of mortar. The engineer on a rai}-» 
earns more than the Irishman who only digs. 
| graver of bank-notes, earns more than the house servay 
Such is the difference between mere labor, and labor con 
bined with skill. And what is the labor of slaves? },., 
and there one is a rude carpenter or blacksmith; }y; the 
great body of them perform no labor involving mech». 
ical ski! of any kind ‘The mechanics of the South, 5; 
I understand the matter, are generally white men, — 
6. The claim of the slaves for wages is to a very exp. 
siderable extent liquidated from year to year. [p other 
words, they do not work entirely without compensation 
The interest on the first purchase of the slaves, js th. 
least part of what the parr pays forlabor. If the mas. 
ter chooses to do, as 1 once heard you publicly declare 
that the late Wade Hampton of South Carolina was wo, 
to do—if he calculates on using up his stock of slaves ey. 
ery five years, and on renewing his stock by purchase, 
he will ef course expend very little upon his slaves {y 
food, clothing and other necessaries. But all planters 
do not adopt such an economy. Those of them who in 
influenced by some sense of humanity, provivie for their 
slaves comfortable houses, and comfortable raiment, an) 
wholesome and sufficient food, and proper medical ai 
in sickness. These things are provided not only forthe 
laboring slave, but for his superannuated mother or father 
whose labor has now no considerable value, and for the 
little children that multiply in his hut so rapidly, and o! 
whom some four or five perhaps do absolutely nothing. 
In other words the entire living of the slave population 
is to be set off against theirclaim for wages. ‘The living 
of a single able bodied slave, may be a trifle in con- 
parison with the value of his labor. But the living of 
the entire slave population taken as a whole approacties at 
least to an equality in value with their labor taken asa 

whole. 

I am not endeavoring to make out that the enslaved 
population of the South have no claim on the score of un- 
requited toil. On the contrary, I believe they they have 
a claim,—a claim augmented by every year of oppress 
ion. Theirs however is a claim, not directly on th 
wealth of the nation, but on the compassionate aflection 
and active energy of the nation ‘The debt which we 
owe them is a debt, not of money, nor of lands, but of 
love. My object in this letter is not to depreciate thei 
claim, but to expose what | conceive to be the revolu- 
tionary and destructive principles involved in your state- 
ment of their claim—principles which can have no ot!i- 
er effect on the slaveholder than to harden his heart, an‘ 
sear his conscience and inflame his selfishness and feat 
to fury ; and which can have no other effect on the slave 
than to inspire him with the idea of plunder in the name 
of justice. 

Look now at this fact. In all countries, excepting the 
Northern and Western States of this Union, the laboring 
population taken together, thatis, those who have no me- 
chanical art or skill, labor from age to age, for a bare 
subsistence—a subsistence the average amount of which 
is below the subsistence of a South Carolina slave. ‘This 
is not simply because of the superabundance of popu! 
tion; it is far more because of those political and religious 
institutions, which tend to prevent the natural distributio= 
of wealth. The peasants and manufacturing operatives 
of Englend, receive less for their labor than is received by 
the slaves of Louisiana. And the reason why they ' 
ceive so little, is to be found in the political and religious 
system which keeps them down for the sake of keepi"s 
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1536. 
onanee ligious influences, the laboring population of 
ond ed world soon rise in the scale of being and of hap- 
> 


Year after year, age after age, their toil has been 

by a scanty subsistence ; they and their 
feel the pangs of hunger that miglit easily 
he mere waste in the palaces ot the rich. 
r principles, the wealth of England all 
pelongs in equity to them. Go and preach that doctrine 
in England ; and you will fare worse than George Thomp- 

y i merica. 

oe a the wrongs of the English laborers be re- 
dressed? How might the vast debt that is now due to 
them on the score of unrequited toil, be paid? By trans- 
jerring the wealth of England into their possession ? By 
confiscating the possessions of the higher orders, and dis- | 
tributing the avails among the operatives? That would | 
be to inflict upon the sufferers themselves a greater inju- 
ry than ever yet they have suffered. All that can be 
done to redress such wrongs as theirs, is first to remove as 
rapidly as may be those political institutions which coun- 
veract the natural tendency of wealth to diifuse itself, and 


pines. 

requited only 
children now 
pe fed from ¢ 
jccording to you 








ry on a system of vigorous efforts for the intellectual, mor- 
ai and religious instraction of the laboring classes. So 
wherever there is a class in society wronged and degra- 


| 


then, or rather at the same time, to commence and car- | 





the prime cost of the slaves. That is to say, the susten 
ance of the stock of slaves necessary to perform a certain 
amvunt of labor, costs more than it would cost to hire 
freemen to perform the same labor. This is a great truth, 
an invaluable truth, a truth the experimental knowledge 
of Which will one day secure the abolition of slavery.— 
‘This truth is the explanation of the statement lately made 
in the newspapers—and in the New York Evangelist, as 
Iam told, among the rest—that in some of the English 
colonies the new emancipated slaves are already begin- 
ning to be worth more to the landholders than they were 
when the same landbolders held them as property ; and 
that the money distributed as compensation under the act 
of abolition, is likely to be clear gain to the masters. This 
stateinent may turn out to be premature, or it may be 
true as yet ouly of some one or two of the most populous 
islands; but my confidence in the laws of human nature, 
as well as in the providence of God, forbids me to doubt 
that if proper measures are used for the instruction of the 
emancipated population, the planters in the British Colo- 
nies will ultimately undersell the slave holders of out 
Southern States (unless they cease to be slave holders.) 
in all the markets inthe world. /tis cheaper to hire a man 
to work for you, and to les him supply his own wants and 
ths of his fumily, thanitis to compel him to work, and 





ded by laws unjustly affecting the distribution of wealth, 
the debt due to that injured class is a debt, not of money, 
but of love,—a debt which no transfer of propetty can ex- 
tin uish. 

Thats if { mistake not, is a principle worth remember- 
ing. Property acquired under the law, is always to ve held 
sacred. However unwise or unjust the laws may be that 
affect the distribution of wealth, the distribution that has 
in fact taken plac> under those laws, is never to be med- 
died with ; the only remedy is to let things find their own 
level ander a better system of legislation. ‘Take an ex- 
ample :—It is claimed that a system of protective duties on 
imports, is, in the nature of things, a system of injustice ; 
—that it is taxing one part of the community for the ben- 
efit of another part ;—that a duty of ten per cent on for- 
eiga sugar for the protection of the American producer of 
sugar, is only a contrivance to add ten per cent to the 
price of the article, which additional price is taken out of 
the pockets of the consumers and given gratuitously to 
the producers. Admit now that this doctrine of political 
economy is true, and you have an illustration of the pria- 
ciple just proposed. Under a system of protective 
duties, the producers of certain protected articles have 
acquired great wealth, while other classes have been in 
fact deprived of a portion of their gains. ‘To whom now 
does this wealth belong in equity? You say that it be- 
longs in equity to those who have been paying the duties. 
I say, it belongs in equity to those who hold it. The 
laws have put it into their hands; itis theirs as equitably 
as the wealth which an unjust law of primogeniture puts 
into the hands of the eldest son to the exclusion of his bro- 
thers, isthe property of thateldestson. In other words, 
that distribution of wealth which the laws have brought 
about, can never be equitably unsettled. ‘To deny that 
the rich man’s property is etuly his, because the laws un- 
der which he acquired it are unwise or unjust, is to open 
the door for universal contiscation and to unsettle all the 
foundations of society. 

Allow me to suggest another illustration of the claim 
under discussion. ‘The true principle—the principle laid 
down in my sermon and not objected to by you—is that 
the laborer is entitled to receive the vulue of his labor, 
considered as a commodity in open market. From this 
principle, I suppose, you would have us infer that the 
owners of capital and land in the Southern States, take. 
as a body, are indebted to the slaves, taken as a mf to 
the whole amount of all their land and capital. But it 
must be taken into consideration that slave labor is to the 
employers, taken together, more ex ve than free la- 
bor—-more expensive without reckoning the interest on 


take his. xpenses up m yourself. Go and preach this doc- 
_trine to the Southern people, and make them realize its 
truth, and you have secured the abolition of slavery. Go 
and tell them that all their wealth is produced solely by 


| unrequited labor of the slaves, and that the slaves are 


therefore entitled to it all; and even if they could be con- 
strained to believe you, they would cling the more ear 

nestly to their wealth, and to that power over their slaves, 
which according to your doctrine is the only fountain of 
their wealth. 

You—or if not you, your collaborators—inay call all 
this a ** defense of slavery ;” and then, to people blind 
enough to be imposed upon by names, it may seem as if 
the matter were ended. But 1 know, and those who love 
slavery know, that there is nothing in what I have said 
which affords any defense or excuse for slavery. On the 
contrary, the principle laid down in my sermon, and far- 
ther illustrated in these remarks, brings home to every 
master, distinctly, his duty of rendering to the slaves un- 
der his authority that which is just and equal in requital 
for their labor. ‘There are slave-holders whose only 
property of this kind consists in one or two able-bodied, 
laborious, faithful servants, and who hire out these serv- 
ants by the month or year, and live upon the value of 
their labor. Ali that i have said goes to illustrate the 
dishonesty of such masters. The laborer has a right to 
the full value of his labor as a commodity in the market : 
these masters sell the labor of their slaves, and appropri- 
ate the value, not for the benefit of the slaves, but for 
their own use. Every master who would be sure that he 
** gives to his servants that which is just and equal,” in 
reference to the eighth commandment, must open an ace 
count with them, either as individuals, or as families, or 
as a body, giving then credit on his book for all their le- 
bor at the market price of such Jabor, and on the other 
hand, chargisg them with all that he does or expends on 
their account; and whatever may be the balance in their 
favor, he is bound to consider himself indebted to thein 
inthat amount. If fair charges for their food and clothing, 
the rent of their cabins, and their medical attendance, 
leave him still their debtor, let him provide for them the 
means of instruction so far as he can do it without need- 
lessly bringing them and hin into collision with the laws ; 
and if such expenditures do not exhaust the “ surplus,” 
let him Jay up the remainder as an accumulating fund 
to be held in trust for them and for their children, till 
some better day shall dawn. I say the law of the deca- 
logue, *Tbou shalt not steal,”—the law of the New 
Testament, ‘* Masters render to your servants that which 
is just aud equal”—the law of nature and nature’s God, 
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requires the master to consider all the actual value of his 
slaves’ labor as due to the slaves to be used and expend- 
ed for their benefit alone. But no law of nature or of 
God, requires us to proclaim, even in theory, the confis- 
cation and repartition of all the wealth of any commu- 


nity. 
You make some complaint of the want of courtesy in 
my sermon. On the same principle, perhaps, you will 


complain more of the want of courtesy in this letter. | 


Let me say, then, that while TI feel myself bound to speak 
strongly of your sociecy, as propagating mischievous prin- 
ciples, and as pursuing a reckless policy, I entertain for 
you personally, and for many of your associates, feelings 
of respect and kindness. There are individuals, howev- 
er, of no insignificant standing in the anti-slavery ranks, 
who. in my deliberate judgment, deserve neither respect 
nor confidence, and of whom honest men may well speak 
in terms of honest indignation. But though their spirit 
unfortunately affects too much, not only the reputation, 
but the spirit and temper of your society, and even of the 
beiter men who suffer their influence to be given to its ef- 
orts, | arn far from being disposed unjustly or unnecessa- 
rily to identify ether you or your society with those un- 
forcunate associates. It is difficult to show the mischiev- 
vus tendency of principles, without seeming to bear hard 
ou the men who appear as the advocates of such princi- 
ples. Yet while I say that your principle which I have 
now been discussing is an agrarian principle, I do not call 
you an agrarian, I do not charge you with agrarian in- 
teations. While { say that the doctrines and policy of 
your society tend to universal disorganization in charch 
and state, [do not charge you with designing to disorgan- 
ize society. How far you ate “a partaker of other men’s 


sins”—how far you are a partaker of the sins of William 
Lloyd Garrison in his crusade against the churches— 


against the ministry of the Gospel as a body and as indi- 
viduals,—against the Sabbath,—against the constitution 
and union of the United States,—against civil govern- 
ment itself, with all its rights and powers, is a question 
for your ewn conscience. I meddle not with that ques- 
tion. I respect you as “ a faithful brother,” an honest, 
benevolent, devoted, mistaken man. When other men 
speak evil of you, it is my privilege and pleasare to speak 
well of you. For, believe me, | am affectionally your 
friend, Leonarp Bacon. 
New Haven, Sth Sept. 1836. 


COLONIZATION. 


We learn from the Maryland Colonization Journal 
that the African head-man Simleh Balla, who was de- 
puted by King Freeman of Cape Palmas, to visit the 
United States, and who came over a short time ago 
with Dr. Hall, the Governor of the Colony, was present 
at two meetings of the Board of Managers of the Coloni- 
zation Society. The message with which he was char- 
ged was delivered to the Board in the following words ; 

I be Balla, head man for King Freeman of Cape Pal- 
mas. Elim send me this country. 1 come for peak his 
word. Pose him sava book, [ no come; he make book 
and send him; but cause he no sava make book, I come 
for look country and peak him words. 

Long time past, slave man come we country. He do 
we bad too much, he make slave, he tief plenty man for 
sell. By and by all slave man knock off ‘This time 
we no sell slave, no man come for tief him. All man 
glad this palaver done sit. Deside that we have plenty 
trouble All man have to go for ship for get him ting, 
iron, cloth, tobacco, guns. powder, and plenty, plenty 
little ting. Some time canoe capsize, man lose all him 
money. Some time he die, plenty water kill him; he 
can't come up. This hurt we too much, and we heart 
sorry. By and by one white man come we country. 
He bring plenty black America man. Him buy we 
country, We give him land for sit down. Him say he 











come for do country good. Him build house—pur 
him money shore—make farm—make road—ma\, a 
country fine. This time all good ting live shore—,, 
more go ship. Ebery man can buy what ting him ar 
No tnoney lose—no man lose. This make al! men hear 
glad—tnake King’s heart glad. King tell me, ‘B,)), 
go that country: see how this ting be. Tell them 
ple all we heart say. Thank him for that good \i,, 
them do for we country. Beg him for send more man, 
for make house, make farm—for bring money, an} {y, 
make all little childs sava read book, all same Amerie, 
men.’ I done. 

Simleh Balla has since embarked for Cape Palmas j, 
the schooner Financier. 


For the Intelligencer. 
THE CAUSE OF PEACE 


DESERVES ATTENTION.—No, 1. 


The cause of peace, as a distinct department of beney. 
olence and reform, is not duly regarded by the Christian 
community. We rejoice in the growing attention paid 
to this subject; but we will state a few reasons to show, 
that it demands, especially from Ciristians, tenfold more 
than it is even now receiving. 

1. Ji nature as a matter of moral obligation.—It is 
question that concerns subjects and rulers, individuals 
and nations, involving their duty to themselves, to ove 
another, and to God. To Him they are all responsible; 
and one day will He call the warrior and statesman, tie 
monarch and the peasant, male and female, to a strict 
account for the part they take in the wholesale butcher 
of His creatures. It is a question of awful and univer- 
salconcern. Not one of us can avoid taking sides ; and 
it is high time for every man to determine what stand Gol 
requires him to take. We may never be summoned to 
the field of battle; but we shall be tempted, in one way 
or another, to encourage the custom of war. This w: 
may do by the votes we cast, the measures we suppor, 
or the principles we advocate, whether in religion, mor- 
als, or politics. Neutral we cannot be; and, if respon- 
sible to the Judge of all for whatever influence we exert 
here, we are solemnly bound to examine this great ques- 
tion of duty to God and man. 

2. Its peculiar importance. It involves the duty, righis 
and interests of all mankind. There is not on this side 
of eternity another topic uf vaster magnitude. It is big 
with the weal or woe, temporal and eternal, of unborn 
myriads. Had it been at first decided aright, it would 
have prevented an incalculable amount of sin and mise- 
ry, saved lives enough to re-people many a world like 
our own, and staid torrents of blood sufficient to crimson 
the surface of the whole globe. 

3. Extent ofits connections and bearing>. It pervades 
the world, and touches all its main springs of duty aud 
interest. It infuses more or less of its influence into nearly 
every thing that concerns mankind in time or eternily. 
It affects agriculture and manufactures, commerce aud 
the arts, literature and science, liberty, morals, and relig- 
ion; the forms of government, the institutions of society, 
the character of every people; social order, domestic 
happiness, and the prosperity, political, moral, and relig- 
ious, of all nations. Shall such a subject be neglected! 

4. Circumstances of the age. A crisis is approaching 
which calls upon us to decide this great quesiion. ‘The 
state of civilized, nominally Christian nations; the cou- 
mercial and literary intercourse between different par's 
of the globe ; the growth of manufactures and the arts; 
the progress of knowledge, and the rise of popular gov- 
ernments; the various eflorts to diffuse Christianity ove’ 
the whole earth ; the creation of numerous interests, fee! 
ings, and habits, that shrink from war as their deadiiest 
fue ;—these and many other circumstances demand & 
general and earnest consideration of a subject so essential 
to the great aims and enterprises of the age. 
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— rere of increased attention. Wars, we know, | 


pd « God bas promised it; but how? Not by 
pe cease; terpositions of Providence—not by the 
mr eof special messengers from heaven—not by mir- 
ail ne magic - not by any sudden or unaccountable 

“ o in human nature ; but by the right use of those 
— which God has appointed to hush a warring world 
means 


™ tual e. 
*~ porters alee be aitedve the use of such means ? 

Leprt thoroughly examine the subject. ‘This is the 
We . ‘n+ and without it, nothing will ever be done or at- 
‘ a to any purpose. We must consider well the 
tem . of this cause. We must look in detail at the 
ae evils of war. We must strip it of all disguises, 
ayn? its own horrid form and features. We must fill | 
SS minds with the subject and thus acquire an interest 
vi ficient to make us do all that is requisite on our part to 
sbolish war in every Christian country. 

§. Present prospects of the cuuse. We cannot now 
dwell upon these ; bot we can truly say, and it may well 
suffice to say, that the cause of peace has never since the 
ave of priunitive Christianity, been in a condition so pros- 
rus. A variety of circumstannces are conspiring to 
renter its prospects peculiarly auspicious, calling aloud» 
on all the friends of God and man to lend a wailing ear, | 
and give a hearty response to its claims. 

Can the disciples of the Prince of Peace refuse to exa- 
mine such a subject at such a lime ? Have they not al 
ready slambered over it fifteen hundred years too long? 
If they still cling to their slumbers, will their final Judge 
hold them guiltless ? Frienp to Peace. 


PROTRACTED MEETINGS AND EVANGEL- 
ISTS. 

It is worthy of note that during the last five years, 
there have been very few revivals of religion, except un- 
der the influence of protracted meetings, or some exerci- 
ses substantially equivalent to them. And for the last 
four years, very few protracted meetings have been suc- 
cessful to a great degree, except those which have enjoy- 
ed the labors either of a professed evangelist, or of some 
distant pastor of a church who has been distinguished 
for his success in such labors, and who for the time per- 
formed the appropriate labor of an evangelist. ‘The 
great question of revivals therefore becomes practically 
a question whether it is profitable to hold protracted 
meetings, and to employ evangelists in conducting them. 


N. Y. Evan. 


We have, within a year, given notices, more or less 
extended, of revivals in more than 30 churches in Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘Phe greater part of them were without 
protracted meetings, and every oue of them, we think, 
without the labor of an evangelist. ‘These revivals. we 
know, are “ very few,” compared with the wantof the 
eburches. Still, they show that the facts, so far as Mas- 
sachusetts is concerned, are not in agreement with the 
impression naturally made by Mr. Leavitt's assertions. 
Nearly all the late revivals in this State have occurred 
in the absence of his * special means;” and therefore, 
according to his logic, prove that the absence of those 
ineaus is desirable. 

Among ministers and churches in more intimate con- 
nection with the N. Y. Evangelist, the facts may be as 
he has stated. Revivals which have occurred among 
his readers, and accounts of which have been sent to 
him for publication, probably, have nearly all been ac- 
companied by such * special means” as he describes. 
‘This being the case, it was very natural that he should 
suppose the facts to be similar every where else, and 
therefore make the statement which we have quoted, 
without any suspicion of its incorrectness. But to the 
point which we bad mainly in view.— 

What must be the state of religion and 
churches, to which Mr. Leavitt's description is applica- 


a 





| without delay and in earnest. 


‘ded by a minister from a distance. 


ble? What must be the character of that preaching 
and hearing, which does so litth good? Can he be a 
“good minister of Jesus Christ,’ among whose people 
no revival can be expected, without a protracted meet- 
ing under the conduct of some evangelist or miuister {rom 
adistance?) Such aman ought, by all means, to set 
about the examination of himself and his ministry, 
A minister who can be 
satistied with himself and his labors, with such results, 
or rather, such want of results, staring him in the tace, 
cannot be a man of the right spirit. He who can make 
up his mind to labor on, definitely, expecting no better 
results, is guilty of entertammg very low views of the 
Christian ui pisiry. 

And what must be the state of religion in a church so 
situated? Can it be, that they are ia the habit of otler- 
ing the * prayer of faith?’ Can they be so devoted to 
the service of Christ, that they may with propriety 
weur his name? What must be the character and val- 
ue of their worship on the Sabbath! The minister 
preaches, aud the people hear,—or at least, are in the seat 
of hearers—some of them; but neither expects thai God 
will bless that in which they are or appear to be enga- 
ged, to the conversion of souls. ‘They expect such re- 
suits, only wheu they have a protracted meeting, atien- 
Prayers are otler- 
ed,—at least in form; but nobody expects that they will 
be answered by the pouring out of God's Spirit on the 
congregation; tor that blessing is not to be enjoyed, ex- 
cept at a protracted meeting, attended by some minister 
from a distance. Private tabors of individual members 
of the chureh, for the conversion of the impenitent in 
their own families and neighborhoods, are either wholly 
neglected, or perlormed with an expectation of their in- 
etlicacy, grounded on experience and verified by the re- 
sult. 

but, we are told, much success cannot be expected, 
even at a protracted meeting, without the presence of * a 
professed evangelist, or of sume distant pastor who has 
been distiaguished for his success in such labors.”’— 
‘Those pastors, with whose presence success may be ex- 
pected, are only * the distinguished,” and of course but 
tew. ‘The greater part of them will prove inefficient, 
not unly in their ordivary ministratious, but even at pro- 
tracted meetings. Certainly, the religious condition of 
ministers and churches to whom this description is ap- 
plicable, must be most wretched. . 

ln confirmation of his docwine, Mr. Leavitt gives 
some account of three revivals in connection with the 
labors of Mr. Burchard. One of them relates to the 
revival in Wethersfield, Vt. in lod. The fact is, Mr. 
Burchard commenced his labors in that town, Nov. 30, 
Isd4. A revival had then been in progress in that place, 
for nearly or quiie two mouths; as appears from an 
account by the Rev, James Converse, pastor of that 
church, published in the Vt. Chronicle of March 12, 
1835. ‘ihe facts were similar in Springtield, Vt. and 
several viher places, where Mr. Burchard labored about 
that time. Indeed, it seemed to be his main business 
to go frum place to place, finishing off revivals that 
were already in progress. The true and ful! history of 
those transactions wiil by ne means support the aseer- 
tion, that revivals cannot be expected, unless they be 
gin with a protracted meeting uuder the conduct of a 
** professed evangelist,” or of a “distinguished” “ revi- 
val preacher”’ from a distance. We suspect that a thor- 
ough examunation of * facts” in many other instances 
would lead to the same result—that the revival com- 
menced first and the evangelist came alierwards. Ev- 
ery such case proves that a revival may begin, and 
therefore may exisi, without the aid of an evangelist, 
and that the question concerning the employment of 
evangelists by no means includes the question wheth- 
er revivals shall exist. In neither of the three accounts 





of Mr. Burchard’s labors, above referred to, is there 
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any intimation that the revival did not commence be- 
fore his arrival, and entirely independently of his in- 
fluence. Ia one of the three, as above stated, we know 
that it did so commence. His * faets,” so far, prove 
that an evangelist may go inte a place where there is a 
revival, and, in the opinion of some persons, labor use- 
fully; and they prove nothing more. 

We. hope, therefore, that Christians, lay or clerical, 
will not adopt the belief, that their prayers and labors for 
the conversion of souls are to be fruitiess, except when 
they have a protracted meeting, under the care of a * re- 


vival preacher’’ from adistance.— Boston Recorder. 








HISTORY OF 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
IN NORTH BAVEN. 


To the Editor of the Intelligencer. 

Dar Sin,—In furnishing for your paper, at your re- 
quest, a history of the Cougregational Church in North 
Haven, | forward some extracts from my sermon deliv- 
edi at the closing service in the old Meeting-house, June 
28th, 1535. ‘These, accompanied with some notes, are 
all that I can now prepare. ‘They may be sufficient for 
your purpose :—if sv, you are at liberty to use them, 

Leveretr Griges. 


Haeear LL. 3. 
* Who is there among you that saw this house in he 
Jirst giory ;_ and how do you see it now 2” 


Ninety-six years have rolled away since the founda- 
tionsof this house were laid, and nearly ninety-four since 
it was completed. None of you, therefore, were per- 
mitted to bear any part in erecting it for the service of 
God ;—none of you even saw it in its first glory. Some 
of you, indeed, remember how new and firm and majes- 
tic this house appeared when, in the days of childhood 
and youth, you came within these sacred walls. But 
all you know of its origin—of its first glory, you have 
learned from your fathers, who long since left this and 
their own earthly tabernacles. “And you who beheld this 
house before the hand of time began to shake these mas- 
sive timbers and perforin its destructive work,—you are 
few in number. Three generations have passed away 
since this house was erected, and they have left but few 
representatives to tell us the things of ancient times. And 
the%Se few fathers and mothers of former generations, who 
have come in hither to day with whitened locks and trem- 
bling limbs, tell us that 
“Time is but a meteor's glare ! 

And bid us for eternity prepare.” 

‘The changes that have occurred among this people and 
in this house since it was erected, teach us most clearly 
that all earthly objects soon fade away, and urge us to 
do with our might whatsoever our hands findto do. How 
do you look upon this house now? Its beauty is gone. 
Its glory is departed. It is falling into decay. Soon it 
will be entirely demolished. Still we see it with pecul- 
iar feelings,—teelings unspeakably different from those 
we have while gazing on any other building. You prize 
this house of little worth for its utility and convenience. 
But there are moral considerations which render it dear 
to you all—especially the aged. Your most hallowed 
associations are clustered within these holy courts. The 
feelings of reverence and attachment which you have for 
this place are right feelings. They should not be shaken 
off. With proper direction they may prove useful in 
preparing us all to enter aright into our new sanctuary. 
1 shall not therefore attempt to blot this house from your 
remembrance, but, on the contrary, shall improve this 
solemn ovcasion in attempting to revive your feelings as- 
sociated with this sacred place and to quality you for the 
acceptable worship of God in future. ‘ Who is there 
among you that saw this house in her first glory; and 
how do you see it now?” 





! 
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IIL. You see this house with peculiar intefest j, 
nection with the histury of your ministers, * T},. tl, 
minister that was settled over this people, the Rey, |, 
Stiles, is remembered by few that are now livin». v 
learn from those whe have gone before us, that he ,,. 
an eloquent and engaging preacher, Almost a)! th . 
who hung upon his lips as be dispensed the wo,), 
eternal life, are now with him in eternity. ‘T)y; min 
ister and his people have long since appeared before (., 
together and entered upon their ufehanging state. \, 
associations and affectionate remembrances are princi, 
ly fixed upon those two devoted servants of Chris.) 
immediately preceded your present Pastor. Your o. 
nection with Dr. Trumbull was formed in a pecy|i,, 
interesting period. It was when the relations betwe,,_ 
minister aod bis people were regarded with somet))i),,, 
that sacredness which appertains to the marriage ¢»,,. 
nant. Then people listened to the instructions of mip). 
ters with some determination to observe them. ‘I'he, ,,.. 
guarded them as. messengers from God, and they sev», 
ed to hear and treat them as such. It wasa period w\y 
this people were in a forming state. Your minister ¢ay,, 
in to elevate the standard of knowledge—mould yy, 
minds and form you to habits of virtue and usetulnex. 
and endeavored to guide you in the right way. For (i. 
izgence and zeal in bis Master's service, he was not »-. 
passed if equalled by any minister of the age. He pas. 
ed with you through various scenes of trial ani ot jo, 
He served you through a long life with almost unex). 
pled ability and devotedness At length he rested fi 
his labors, but his works do follow him. His instructing: 
are treasured up in many of your minds, never to be ji. 
gotten. The productions of his pen which are now \ 
fore the world, and which will be perpetuated while |. 
erature and relizion are loved by men; these have rear. 
ed for him a monument more lasting than the mar) 
that stands over his grave. But no place brings bi: 
loved image before your minds so perfectly as this sacred 
house. You remember how he came in, and went ow’ 
before you. You remember the dignity, the entrgy an! 
the heavenly simplicity that characterized him in. this 
place. You remember how he reproved and rebuked 
with all long suffering and doctrine :—how he adiinis- 
tered comfort to the afflicted, succor to the weak an! 
tempted, and gave unto every one his portion in due sea- 
son. You can bear witness that be did not shun to de- 
clare the whole council of God whether men wou!d hea: 
or forbear. He was no time-serving minister. lH 
sought not the praise which cometh from men, but thi’ 
which cometh from Ged only. His fidelity—his manue 
while wrestling in prayer—his strong crying and tear 
while dispensing the words of eternal life, have ma 
such a deep and salutary impression on all your minis 
a a 

* This charch wag organized in 1718. Mr. Jamcs Wetmore, 
the first Minister, was ordained in Nov. of the sam: year. lo 
September 1722, he declared for Episcopacy and was soon dix 
missed. 

Rev. Isaac Stiles, the second Pastor, was ordained Nov. 1), 
1724. His ministry of about 36 years was closed by death 
May 14, 1769. He was father of Ezra Stiles, D. D., Presiden! 
of Yale College. 

t Ree, Benjamin Trumbull, the third Pastor, was ordame! 
Dec, 24, 1760... Afier a long and able ministry of alnost \ 
years, he died Feb. 2, 1820, 85. He teft about 4000 man 
uscript sermons, besides the following works which were p\- 
lished. Essays in favor of the claim of Conuecticut to the 
Sasqnehannah country, in the Journal, 1774; Sermon ata 
Thanksgiving 1783; A Treatise on Divorces, 1788; S+rmo" 
at the ordination of Mr. Holt, 1789; A Century Sermon, Jo0!: 
Address on Prayer and Family Religion, 1504; Twelve Di= 
cousres on the Divine Origin of the Scriptures, 1799; History 
of Connecticut, 2 vels. octavo, 1797—1318 ; History of the U. 
States, to 1765, 1 vol. octave, 1810, In the war of the Rev- 
vlution and in the last war, he was personally engaged sow 
years. At one time he served as a chaplain, at another as 
soldier and at another as a Cuptain. 
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and trust the na 
eure forgotten. Bat this house—this desk gives | 


re vivid and correct recollection of what he was 
van be awakened elsewhere. Therefore this is to | 
«interesting place. ‘Though I was never permit- 
pehold that venerable father, and can discover the 
f his min! only by his works, I am truly thank - 
rtunity I have enjoyed of forming some 
yaintance with his successor who, till recently, was 

ur shepherd and guide.* His worth is known to you 
aay ven the youngest in this assembly. His peculiar 
a ifications for the ministerial office, rendered him not 
yur n acceptable but exceedingly useful laborer among 
only “His loss of health, which was the cnly occasion of 
jis separation from you, cannot but be regretted by you 
ail. But though he is absent, he is not forgotten. Still 
the best conceptions that you can form of him, are formed 
-, thissanctuary- Hence this is to you the most interes- | 
ting spot, where in imagination or in person you can 
meet your former ministers. 

For the last two years there has nothing occurred that 
will strongly associate in your minds your present Pas- 
or with this house. Those thrilling scenes which bind 
iowether the hearts of minister and people with the _ten- 
Jerest, strongest bonds of union, we have not been per- 
mitted to witness Heart-felt interest in the religion of 
Jesus, is what creates the most cordial and lasting attach- 
ment that is known on earth For a revival of this we 
have professedly labored, and it becomes us all to inquire 
why the blessing has not been enjoyed. Your condition 
bas been such as to call for messages from the Lord of a 
peculiar character. ‘Those of you who are disposed to 
sive up your sins and be devoted to the will of the Lord, 
may within the last two years, have formed some pleas- 
ant associations with this sanctuary. But in too many 
cases, the messages delivered have sounded in your ears, 
like those of Micaiah, and we have some reason to appre- 
hend they have excited no other feelings than such as 
Ahab expressed against that ancient prophet. But what- 
ever may be your feelings, my hearers, impressions have 
here been made on my own mind such as can never be 
effaced. Here I was set apart to the sacred work of the 
gospel ministry. The scenes of that occasion were 

more solemn than any I expect ever again to witness on 
earth. I was overborne as with worlds, and from my 
heart I cried ~Who is sufficient for these things? By 
the grace of God assisting me, I here resolved to be faith- 
ful and watch as one who must give account. In at- 
tempting to discharge my important and sacred duties, 
| have hus far been with you in weakness, and in fear, and 
in much tren.bling. Various emotions of hope, anxiet 
and discouragement have swelled my bosoin while eae 
ing here on the threshold of my ministry. These emo- 
tions have laid hold of every surrounding object and 
made it a witness of their existence. But with nothing 
are they so strongly associated as with this sacred desk 
and these holy courts. By us all therefore this house is 
seen with peculiar interest. 

IV. You see this house with lively emotions in con- 
nection with the operations af the Dicine Spirit. 

During the long ministry of Dr. Trumbull, there was 
no special effusion of the Holy Spirit, though this was 
the object for which he labored and cried t2 God most 
earnestly. But the word dispensed by him, with such‘ 
ardent desires to save souls, was not without eflect. As 
the seed was sown, the gentle dews and rains of heaven- 
ly grace descended and caused it to take root, spring up, 
and bring forth the fruits of righteousness. Some of the 
aged fathers and mothers in Israel, who now appear in 
our chureh like the cedars of Lebanon—tall ery chs 
———e 

* Rev. William J. Boardman, the fourth Pastor, was ordain- 


Sept. 27th, 1820. His ministry, though frequently intertup- 
ted by ill health, did not close ull the ordination of the present 
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ishing, show with what care they were watched over in 
the days of their spiritual childhood. They have aclear- 
ness of view, depth of affection and strength of princi- 
ple which evince the work of God's grace in their hearts. 
They are growing in knowledge and in grace, and fast 
ripening for that world whither their spiritual father is 
gone before them. They trace the history of God's good- 
ness which first brought them into the kingdom of his 
dear Son with lively interest. They trace it in the min- 
istry of him who slumbers in the dust. They trace it in 
these holy courts. Many departed saints may now be 
hovering around this sanctuary and saying—There is our 
birth-place—there saw we the goings forth of the Lord— 
blessed spot—next in our affections to “ the temple not 
made with hands eternal in the heavens.” 

The uccasional ingathering of former days was a mat- 
ter of great rejoicing, and the attendant evils were so few 
as to produce but little sorrow. The great care that was 
taken to distinguish between the precious and the vile 
was not only a wise and Scriptural measure to preserve 
the purity of the church, but also to guard against that 
disappointment and grief which are felt when the profess- 
ed disciples of Jesus go back and walk no more with 
Him. The wisdom of that course, which was formerly 
pursued in the examination and reception of members in- 
to this Church, and the worth of those labors continued 
for nearly sixty years to this people, you can never fully 
appreciate in this world. The fruits of those labors occa- 
sioned great joy in heaven and in your habitations here. 
They have rendered this house glorious in your eyes.— 
Those labors doubtless exerted an important influence in 
preparing the way for those more signal displays of di- 
vine grace in the repeated revivals which you have en- 
joyed, and which have caused most of you to feel indeed 
that this is the house of God.* All of you have felt that 
God was here convincing of sin. Some have felt that 
God was here converting your souls. ‘Those precious re- 
vivals have clothed this sanctuary with a beauty and 
glory which the divine Spirit alone can impart. The 
mighty power of God, the excellencies of Christ, the 
strivings of the Spirit, the joys of forgiveness and the 
hopes of glory,—all conspire to make you sing— 


I love thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode. 


The cursory view which has been taken of the prin- 
cipal events that have occurred in the history of this 
house, naturally suggests the inquiry, What improve- 
ment have you made of your sanctuary privileges ! Has 
the object been accomplished fur which this house was 
érected, and the Gospel institutions have here been ob- 
served? You who are hopefully the friends of God,— 
have you made that steady progress in knowledge andin 
grace, which is spoken of as characteristic of true Chris- 
tians? Have you improved by the sermons you have 
heard, and the ordinances you have enjoyed as you ought ? 
Have you humbled yourselves under afflicticns and been 
grateful for your blessings as you ought? How have you 
regarded your covenant obligations? How stands your 
long account? So far as the services of this house are 
concerned, it is finished and sealed up for the final day. 
O, how much there is for us to mourn over and ask to be 
forgiven. What want of conformity to the will of God! 
How little resemblance to His Son! How little interest 
in His service! How slow the flame of devotion has 
burned here in the sanctuary! Our most holy services 
need to be sprinkled with the blood of cleansing. _ 

And of you, my smpenitent friends, | would inquire— 





Several precious revivals of religion were enjoyed during 
the ministry of Mr. Boardman. ‘The firrt, soon alter he en- 
tered on his labors, in 1821, resulted in the addition of aboat 
60. The second, in 1828, resulted in the addition of about 
20. . In 1831 there was a very general and copious shower of 
Divine influence. As the fruis of this, about 130 were added 





Pastor, Oct. 30, 1833. 
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Do you feel satisfied with such a conclusion of dine | It seems to me, Mr. Editor, tnat the pastors y, 
worship as we approach here today! You have been | take up this subject immediately in their severg\ .),.” 
favored with weeks, months, and years of Sabbaths in 'es. They are setas watchmen. hey are the (jj, 
this sanctuary, and never did you perform one act of ac- constituted guides of the Lord's people. Here jx ,, - 
ceptable service to God. You have profaned this holy |igency; agreat evil impending. I understand th»... 
place by the offerings of your unclean and rebellious (of these missionaries ought to embark as soon 4. 
hearts. This house testifies against you. The stone | mouths of November and December, and that they 
cries out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber an- | been making their arrangements to do so. '[ie,,. 
swers it—** O sinner, how long hath the Saviour desired ‘then, no time to be lost, if we mean to do any thi, , 
to gather you and you would not.” How many warn- |fectual. What we do must be done quickly, an y. 
ings and entreaties you have heard! How many pray- ‘our might. Probably the attention of the Board y;\, , 
ers have been offered for you! How often hath the Lord directed to this subject at its approaching anniverss;y , 
chastened you and how constantly hath he loaded you | Hartford; but we ought not to wait for that meup, 
with benefits, but all in vain ;—you are yet in your sins. | We see as clearly as we ever can, what is neede), 4 
You have run over an important part of your earthly ca- , greater number than usual have devoted themsely.<, 
reer—some of you are near its close, and are you satis- ‘the service of Christ among the heathen, and it on\y , 
fied with yourselves? Are you ready to account to God ‘mains to be seen whether the churches will send j)¢, 
for your privileges in this, His holy house!—Are you | Will that gracious Spirit who bath called them \ ;\, 
prepared to meet your Bibles, your Saviour, your Sanc- | work, be pleased with their detention? Will any op 
tifier, and your God in Judgment? O sinner, repent of us take upon himself the responsibility of decidins 
now and be converted, and let there be joy in the heav- that, so far as his prayers, labors, and contributions 9» 
enly temple, while you close your worship in this. Of- ‘concerned, they may remain ? CLericrs. 
fer upon thisaltar which you have so often polluted, the | Aug. 29, 1836. 
sacrifice of a broken and contrite heart:—it shall rise | 











like sweet incense before the throne of God, and through | INFLUENCE OF DR. PARKER 
the merits of Jesus, procure for you pardon and eternal | a 
life. Se PRY 
. . . . . . The following letter will be read with interest on y. 


count of the view it gives of the labors of our belove: 
Fr. mthe Boston Recorder. pie nl ine oe of eer wou om influence in ip. 

troducing the vel into China. € cannot give ou: 

AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. entire sao ay of the spirit of the writer, ol som: 
Mr. Editor,—I perceive, by a private circular of the of his expregsions we have felt obliged to omit. He 
Secretaries of the American Buard to the sizty one mis- seems to be an Englishman, resident in China; ani his 
sionaries and assistant missionaries who have been ap- letter is addressed to the Editor of the Canton Regist: 
pointed and designated. that at least the greater part of . . 
them will be detained, if funds do not come in more rap-' , My dear Mr. Editor.—1 have this moment hear: 
idiy than at present. Nodoubt it is wise not to increase Piece of news, that has quite astounded me. _ It is to te 
the existing debt, and it seems such is the intention of @ffect, that his Excellency Pangneen, the Hoppo of Can- 
the Board. They are merely agents of the churches, '®, intends this day ty visit Dr. Parker’s Infirmary, fr 
Having appointed and designated the missionaries, and the purpose of having an operation performed on his eyes 
presented them before the churches, they can go no far- (for cataract I believe :) and perkaps at the very moment 
ther, unless funds are provided to enable them to send [| am writing the operation may have been successfully 
the missionaries forth. It is painful to think that the carried through. This circumstance suggests a crow! 
large reiufurcement designed for the Sandwich Islands Of ideas to me. 
should be detained. We know the missionaries at those The fame of Dr. Parker is likely to reach the ears o 
Islands expected such a reinforcement the present sum- the Emperor, and to place that man in the enviable st- 
mer, and now it cannot reach them until the next sum- ation of raising the character of his native country in 
mer; and shall it be delayed till the summer of 1338? the estimation of the Chinese. And what object to a pe'- 


And shall the five ordained missionaries and the physi- riotic mind more exalted! more glorious! ae 
cian destined to southern India lie on their oars for| This reflection brings me to the relative situation 0 


months, merely for want of funds? And so of the rest, 0ur own country. In the language of the late vicervy, 
who are preparing to go to western Africa, to southern We have now traded here for a * hundred and some tens 
Africa, to Scio, and to che Nestorians. Who can bear of years.” During that time we have fattened a huge 
the thought of having them detained a day, on this rea- | ¢o™mercial monopoly on the bowels of the mother cour- 
son! Have the patrons and frieads of missions been “Y- _We sacrifiged during that time our birthright as 
impoverished! Have they repented of the enterprise? , Englishmen and free-born citizens ; for, unless licensed 
Do they not inean to prosecute it? It seems, from the by the company, it was penal for the English flag to wave 
series of appeals which are guing out from the Missiona- '" these seas. At a prodigious expense we have sent (wo 
ry Rooms, that what has been done fora year or two €™bassies to this distant land, which have terminated 10 


past, and what is now contemplated, is only the carrying misfortune and disgrace. Within the present centur) 
out of plans long since formed, and which have been de- We have twice battered the Chinese forts about their ea™ 


cidedly approved by the churches. We are only called Two years have not elapsed since a brave and lamented 
upon to sustain, strengthen and prosecute existing mis- , 20bleman, the talented representative of one of the mort 
sions, and missions too oa which the Lord is smiling, | t!ented families, died in consequence of his unsuccess!\! 
lf, by withholding funds, we arrest our agents in their €0deavors. Even now, do we not witness a prodigious 
career, and when they are advancing more rapidly and | €xpenditure of the public money, avowedly for the pur- 
prosperously than ever before, a blow will be struck up- | pose of exalting our country in the estimation ot on 
oa our beloved missions, from which they will not soon | Chinese; and have we succeeded? No! with gre! and 
recover. Our missionaries will lose the confidence, now | Shame I reiterate No! 

so delightful and cheering to them, that the churches| | Let us now take a review of our establishment. Uv" 
have emtered the work with the intention of aiming at | three Superintendents and their Secretary :—regardiné 
the conversion of the world, of countenancing and sup- | their commercial knowledge and general fitness or Oo 
poriing them in plans to cultivate the whole of their re- | Stuations on hold, not the slightest doubt wus ever 
spective fields as fast as possible. tertaiued. The public are deeply grateful for their val: 
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and it were useless now to discuss their 
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| should be wanting in due respect for the cloth 
{ to leave the parson. Our parson, then, reads 
ll as any man who ever issued from the 
am or the Isis. He can tell when the din- 


banks Of | 
ner 18 une comé 


charges dearly for it. (By the way, Mr. Editor, is this 
ieeal charge? 1 should imagine that a parson paid by 
~ aengeneel was bound to help us with a cast of his office, 
~ ichout making any charge for it 1) ‘o 
Well, Mr. Editor, is it not mortifying for a patriotic 
Englishman to reftect that this huge and expensive es- 
ablishment of three Superintendents and their Secreta- 
ry, tWO Medical men, two Interpreters, and a Parson, 
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wh 
thousands of pounds, 


that country as the ONE AMERICAN MISSIONA- 
RY, DOCTOR PARKER, who does not put his coun- 
ry to one shilling of expense!! Long may America be 
proud of such sons! But throughout our Empire, is there 
no Englishman to be found of equal goodness of heart, 





and equal medical skill who will contend the palm with 
Dr. Parker in his labor of love! 


to hail him as a brother. 
of medical skill in our couaotry? No! the two we 
mea at Macao prove the contrary. Can it be that we 
feel a dislike to benefit the poor Chinese freely and libe- 
rally? No, for Dr. Colledge did all this at Macao, and 
gave hundreds occasion to bless him; even now ‘many 
English, laying aside their strong natiunal feeling. con- 
tribute liberally in aid of the American Infirmary. Does 
it lie in our characteristic wrong-headedness that we ill- 
time every thing, and mar every thing we undertake by 
injudicions treatment? ‘Truly I know not: but it is ev- 
ident that in our economie there is something radically 
wrong, and that other nations are likely to supplant us in 
the respect and confidence of the Chinese. 

Under this impression, Mr, Editor—I beg to propose 
the two following questions for the consideration of your- 
self and contributors; and the man who can probe the 
ill, and point out the remedy, will deserve well of his 
county. Question First. Why is it that we English 
are more disliked than any other people who cume to 
China? (This is too marked to be set aside as a mere 
petitio principii. Quest. Second. What steps are ad- 
visable to prevent other foreign nations gaining the con- 
idence of the Chinese and entirely supplanting us? 

Dr. Parker wiil not feel offended at my making use of 
his name so freely. He will also pardon my patriotism, 
that calls upon some Englishman to rise and oppose him 
in his successful and highly honorable career. 1 wish to 
see Dr. Parker's head adorned with the Red Button while 
living, and a golden tablet erected to his memory by a 
grateful people when he shall be no more. 

My only regret is,—that he was not born on our side 


of the Atiantic. Yours, 
ANGLICUS. 





Canton, March 26, 1836. 


RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 

A monthly newspaper has been commenced at Natch- 
ez, oa under the auspices of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Mississippi State Temperance Society, enti- 
led * The Cold Water Man.” It appears to be ably 
conducted, and from a remark of the Editor, J. Black, 
Esq., that the mail of a single day brought in 77 new 
subscribers, we are led to hope that he will be encoura- 
ged to proceed in his useful labors. 
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rin So far from feeling of- | made to the 
fence at his rivalry, Dr. Parker, I know, will be ready | Sophia Vansittart, the other b 
Can it be that there is a want| Jn the committee room of the 
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The General Association of Congregational and Pres- 
byterian ministers in Vermont, meets this year at Cas- 
tleton, on Tuesday, Sept. 13, at 2o’clock. P. M. 


Important Decision.—Ilno the slave case that has vecu- 


ne il faut as well as any man I ever met pied the attention of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
ies also with becoming solemnity, but | setts, during the last week, Judge Shaw delivered an 


opinion that must be considered important. Judge Shaw 
said— 

‘ The impression of the Court and bar had long been, 
that a slave coming here by the consent of the master, 
is virtually emancipated, because there is no law by 
which he can be compelled to leave this state, and while 
here, as he owes allegiance, he must receive protection. 
The question was not before the Court, and need not 


ich costs the country every year some twenty and odd here be settled, whether a slave coming here by his mas- 
cannot do so much for the honor of | ter’s consent, and afterwards returning toa slave country ’ 


would fall back into slavery. The Court were clearly 
of opinion that the long settled impression referred to, 
was sound, and consequently the child must be dischar- 
ged from custody, and consigned for safe keeping to the 
petitioner’s counsel. 


Two benefactions of 10,000/ each have recently been 
United Brethren’s Missions—one by Mrs. 

a sister of Lord Bexly. 
Sasle Institution, says the 
Missionary Register, are suspended on the walls, port- 
raits of 98 Missionaries sent out by the German branch 
of this Society to the heathen world, in the last nineteen 
years Of these Missionaries, seventy-five are still la- 
boring in different parts of the world, but chiefly in India. 
A noble example this! How should they blush in con- 
templation of it whose numbers and wealth so much ex- 
ceed those of the few and poor Moravians. 


The Temperance cause in England has found an able 
champion in the Duke of Wellington. As Colonel of the 
Grenadier Guards, he has issued a regimental order, ex- 
pressing his opinion of the great advantages which might 
arise from the general formation of Temperance Socie- 
ties among the troops. He intimates pretty strongly 
that those who are disabled from the service by intem- 
perance, may expect little or no asssistance from Gov- 
ernment. 


The Mormans are gathering a Society in Salem, 
Mass. 

Our citizens will bear in mind that agreeable to a late 
Ordinance of Council, there will be nothing offered for 
sale at the market in future on Sunday. ‘The public 
market will be kept open on Saturdays, from day-light 
until 9 o’clock at night.—Savennah hepublican, 5th ult. 

When shall we have occasion to remind our citizens 
of a similar Ordinance? When will professing Chris- 
tians cease to tempt ungodly men to sustain a Sunday 
market ? 

American Bible Society.—The printing establishment 
of this society, which was so injured by fire, near the close 
of July last, is already repaired, and its cighteen 
steam presses are again in motion. The engine room, 
besides having a stone floor and walls, is now lined over- 
head with a thick layer of tin. With such precautions 
within. and iron shutters without, it would seem that few 
buildings could be more secure against future conflagra- 
tion. 

Matthias.—We learn that Robert Matthews, of Hali- 
fax, N. S., more generally known as Matthias the Pro- 

het, is now pursuing his origioal vocation of a carpenter 
in that place. He has humanized his face, and mended 





his manners, and deports himself as a rational pains-ta- 
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king crafisman. He will find it better business in the 
end than prophetizing, swindling, and involving his miis- 
erable dupes in eternal ruin and disgrace. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Board for Fo- 
reign Missions will be held at Hartford, commencing on 
Wednesday vext. 

The State Temperance Convention will be held at the 
same place the week following on Wednesday. 


Notitce.—The Annual Meeting of the Consociation 
of New Haven West, will be held at Hamden, Mount 
Carmel, on Wednesday, Oct. 12, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 


Public exercises will commence at 3 o’clock, P. M. | 
After the sermon Mr. Brown |~ 


Mr. Atwater preacher. 
will read his report as Secretary, in behalf of the Bible 
cause, which will be followed by addresses from such 
persons as le shall have provided for the occasion. 

The Consociation will also hold a public meeting on 
Wednesday evening, when Mr. Warner in behalf of the 
Education cause, and Mr, Atwater in behalf of Home 
Missions, will read their. reports, and the meeting will 
then be addressed by persons invited for the purpose. 

S. Sackett, Register. 


Notice—The Annual Meeting of the Auziliary Fo- 
reign Missionary Society, of New Haven West, will be 
held on Thursday, Oct. 13th, at 2 o'clock, P. M. at 
Hamden, Mount Carmel, in connection with the meeting 
of the Consociation. The meeting will be addressed by 
the Rev. Mr. Bardwell and others. The Lord's Supper 
will be administered at the close. 

S. Sackett, Secretary. 


The Treasurers of the several Missionary associations 
composing the Auxiliary F. M. Society of New Haven 
Co. West, are requested to forward the amount of their 
collections soon as received, to the Treasurer of the So- 
ciety, at the 8. School Depository, near the South-west 
corner of the College Green. 

New Haven, Aug. 31st, 1236. 


Letters of the 4th of April, received from Madras, an- 
nounce that the missionary expedition from the United 
States, of which Mr. Winslow was one, arrived there on 
that day, all well. They had a very interesting passage. 


Rey. Johnathan L. Pomeroy, of West Springfield, | 
lately deceased, has left legacies of 81000 each, to the | 
American Bible, Colonization, Education, and Home 
Missionary Societies, and after several bequests of small | 
amount to his family connections, has made these socie- 
ties his residuary legatees. His estate, it is believed, | 
was worth not far from 840,000. | 


Longevity of the Quakers.—The last number of the 
Moral Reformer says it is stated in the Obituary of the 


Society of Friends “for 1334, that out of more than 2001 


adults recorded in it, the ages of full one third, or more | 
than eighty persons, are from seventy to ninety-seven | 
years of age, presenting an average of eighty-five years ; 
full one-fifth being trom eighty to ninety-seven years old! | 
So much for temperance. | 
A Petition has been signed by two hundred Postmas- | 
ters inthe county of Derby, (England,) praying they 
might be relieved from work on the Sabbath day. In 
Liverpool, a petition has been signed by 3,500 persons, 
praying that the merchants and sailors might not be per- 
mitted to sail their ships from port on Sundays. 


— 
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The bills drawn by the American missionaries j, > 
dia for their own support and to sustain their opera: 
have grown to so much importance as to be quoted jp 
regular price current. The Singapore price curre, 
March 25, quotes as follows : ‘* Exchanges — Scuich p 
Bills on London at 60 days sight, to the amount Of th 
$5,000, have been sold at 4s. 4d, and America, Ms, 
sionary Bills at three months, at 4s. 5d pr Spanish da. 


lars. 


The London Tract Society have just published g we 





ume of Questions on Acts, founded on the third volya, 
of Union Questions. 
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In Essex, Ct., 


25th ult., by the Rev 


S. Beach, Capt. R. Post, of Mobile packet slip Heo 
to Miss Maria Urquhart, daughter of the late Joha Ung. 
hart. 

In Westbrook, Ct., on Sunday, the 23d ult. Cay, 
Frederick W. Spencer, to Miss Eirza Kirtland, daughi 
of Philip Kirtland, Esq. 








—— 


In this city, on the 3Uth ult., Mr. Howard Smith, aged 
23 years. On the Slst, George E. son of Mr. Knob 
Ward, aged 4 months. 

In this city, on the Ist inst., Elmira, daughter of Mf, 
William 4s. Penfield, aged 15 months. On the id, Joby 
F., sonof Mr. Wyliys M. Anthony, aged 2 years () 
the 4th, Elizabeth Johnson, a colored girl, aged 10 yean, 

At Greentield Hill, Con., on the lzth ult. William & 
Freeman, aged 10; on tue L4th, Mary Jane Freewa, 
aged 1s, chitdren of Rev. N. Freeman. 

At Huntington, on the 29th ult. Frederic, son of He- 
ekiah Rudd, aged ¥% years and five months. 

in Cortland Village, N. Y. on the 1tth ult., Mr. He- 
ekiah Northrup, aged 58 years. 

His native place was Woodbridge, in this county, whieh 
he left buta few years since and became a resident ia 
Cortland. He died of a consumptioa. While returning 





——. 





and practice must agree together. 


from a visit to his connections and friends this Spring, the 
Destroyer met him on his way, prostrated him ou the 
bed of sickness and death. 

Mr. Northrup was one of the best citizens in the opin- 
ofthe best men. Moving on the level of common life, 
without a seltish purpose, he attained the most desirable 


earthly fame, the character of a man of God. Of a lee- 


bie constitution, he was patiently industrious, and waited 
with bright and steady hopes, the coming of his Lori.- 
In the Church, he was a steady and a shining light. To 
all about him he gave decisive evidence of sterling i'eg- 
rity and purity of purpose and of life. Mr. N. was sinet- 
ly adescendent of the New England pilgcims. Nor do! 
he shame his descent. The pilgrim’s exainple, the pil- 
griim’s faith, and blessed, glorious dying hope was his. 
he last articulations of his dying lips testified to the uv- 
uterable love of Jesus Christ.. He left his mourning {am- 
ily, and comunity in which he was highly respecied, 
the greatest earthly consolation a confidence of his im- 
mortal blessedness. 


All true Christians must be like Noah’s ark, that was 
pitched within and without, Gen. vi. 14. They mus 
have a holy inside and a holy outside; their professo® 


— 
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king craftsman. He will find it better business in the 
end than prophetizing, swindling, and involving hia mis- 
erable dupes in eternal ruin and disgrace. 


The Annual Mecting of the American Board for Fo- 
rein Mixsions will be held at Hartford, commencing on 
Wednesday next. 

The Stute Temperance Convention will be held at the 
sume place the week following on Wednesday. 


Noticr.——The Annual Meeting of the Consociution 
of New Haven West, will ve held at Hamden, Mount 
Carmel, on Wednesday, Oct, 12, at Uf o'clock, A. M. 

Public exercises: will commence at 3 o'clock, P.M. 
Mr. Atwater preacher, Afler the sermon Me. Brown 
will read his report as Secretary, in behalf of the Bible 
cause, which will be followed by addresses from such 
persons as he shall have provided for the occasion. 

The Consociation will also hold a public meeting on 
Wednesday evening, when Mr. Warner in behalf of the 
Education cause, and Mr. Atwater in behalf of Home 
Missions, will reail their reports, and the meeting will 
then be addresved by persons invited for the purpose. 

S. Sackett, Register. 


Notice—The Annual Meeting of the Auziliary Fo- 
reign Missionary Sociely, of New Haven West, will be 
held on Thursday, Oct. 13th, at 2 o'clock, P. M. at 
Hamden, Mount Carmel, in connection with the mecting 
of the Consociation. The meeting will be addressed by 
the Rev. Mr. Bardwell and others. The Lord's Supper 
will be a!ministered at the close. 

S. Sackett, Secretary. 


The Treasurers of the several Missionary associations 
. eae ~ * . v ae 

composing the Auxiliary F. M. Society of New Haven 
Co. West. are requested to forward the amount of their 
collections soon as received, to the Treasurer of the So- 
ciety, at the S. School Depository, near the South-west 
corner of the College Green. 

New Haven, Aug. 3ist, 1236, 


Letters of the 4thof April, received from Madras, an- 
nounce that the missionary expedition from the United 
Statcs, of which Mr. Winslow was one, arrived there on 
thatday, all well. They had a very interesting passage. 


Rev. Johnathan L. Pomeroy, of West Springfield, 





lately deceased, has left legacies of 81000 each, to the | 
American Bible, Colonization, Education, and Llome |: 


Missionary Societies, and after several bequests of small | 
amount to his family connections, has made these socie- 
ties his residuary legatees. His estate, it is believed, | 
was worth not far from $40,000, . 

' 


Longevity of the Quakcers.—The last number of the | 
Moral Reformer says it is stated*in the Obituary of the 
Society of Friends for. 1334, that out of more than 200 
adults recorded in it, the ages of full one third, or more 
than eighty persons, are from seventy to ninety-seven 
years of age, presenting an average of eighty-five years ; 
full one-filth being trom eighty to ninety-seven years old! 
So much for temperance. 


A Petition has been signed by two hundred Postmas- 
ters in the county of Derby, (England,) praying they 
might be relieved from werk on the Sabbath day. In 
Liverpool, a petition has -been signed by 3,500 persons, 
praying that the merchants and sailors might not be per- 





mitted to sail their ships from port on Sundays. 


The bills drawn by the American missionaries in [p. 
dia fur their own support and to sustain their operations, 
have grown to so much importance as to be quoted in the 
regular price current. The Singapore price current of 
March 2.5, quotes as follows: * Exchanges— Scotch Bank 
Bills on London at 60 days sight, to the amount of about 
#5,00U, have been sold at 4s. 4d, and American Mis- 
sionary Bills at three months, at 4s. Sd pr Spanish dol 
lurs. 


The London Tract Society have just published a vol. 
ume of Questions on Acts, founded on the third volume 
of Union Questions. 
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MAal KhikD. 
In Essex, Ct., on Thursday, the 25th ult., by the Rev, 
S. Beach, Capt. R. Post, of Mobile packet sh.p Hector, 
to Miss Maria Urquhart, daughter of the late Johu Urqu- 
hart. 
In Westbrook, Ct., on Sunday, the 23d ult. Capt. 
Frederick W. Spencer, to Miss Enza Kirtland, daugliter 
of Philip Kirtland, Esq. 
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In this city, on the 3Uth ult., Mr. Howard Smith, aged 
23d years. On the Sist, George EK, son of Mr. Enoch 
Ward, aged 4 months. 

In this city, on the Ist inst.,-Elmira, daughter of Mr. 
William B. Pentield, aged 15 months. On the id, John 
F., sonof Mr. Wytlys M. Anthony, aged 2 yeurs. On 
the 4th, Elizabeth Juhuson, a colored girl, aged 15 years. 

At Greentield Hill, Con., on the lxth ult. William R. 
Freeman, aged 10;.0n the Lith, Mary Jane Freeman, 
aged 1s, chitdren of Rev. N. Freeman. 

At Huntington, on the 29th ult. Frederic, son of Hez- 
ekiah Rudd, aged 2 years and tive mouths. 

fu Cortland Village, N. Y. on the Ltth ult., Mr. Hez- 
chiah Northrup, aged 53 years. 

Lis native place was Woodbridge, in this county, which 
he left buta féw years since and becume a resident in 
Cortland. Le died of.a consumptiva. While returning 
trom a Visit to his connections and friends this Spring, the 
Destroyer met him on his way, prostrated him ou the 
bed of sickness anddeath. 

Mr. Northrup was one of the best citizens in the opin- 
ofthe best men. Moving on the level of common life, 
without a seltish purpose, he attained the most desirable 
éarthly fame, the character of a man of God. Of a tee- 
ble constitution, he was patiently industrious, and waited 
with bright and steady hopes, the coming of his Lord.— 
Inthe Church, he was a steady and a shining light. To 
all about him he gave decisive evidence of sterling integ- 
rity and purity of purpose and of lite. Mr. N. was strict- 
ly adescendent of the New England pilgrims. Nor did 
he shame his descent. ‘The pilgrim’s exa:nple, the pil- 
griyi’s taith, and blessed, glorious dying. hope was his. 
‘l'fe last articulations of his dying lips testiticd tothe un- 
uttrable love of Jesus Christ. He left his mourning fam- 
ily, and community in which he was highly respected, 
the greatest earthly consolation a coutidenve of bis im- 
mortal blessedness. 


All true Christians must be like Noah's ark, that was 
pitched within and without, Gea, vi. 14. ‘They must 
have a holy inside and a holy outside; their prolession 
and practice must agree together. 
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